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made a cheerful remark concerning Cassandra Southwick 
to one of her descendants. To our surprise, the blood 
flew into her cheeks and fire was kindled in her eyes as 
she thought of her ancestress, condemned by the magis- 
trates of Salem to be sent to the Barbadoes with her 
family and sold as slaves. The wrath against the magis- 
trates who permitted themselves to pass such an absurd 
and cruel decree was entirely justifiable and in order, 
but not enough has been made of the other facts,—that 
the action of the magistrates did not commend itself to 
their townspeople, and that, among all the many ship- 
masters trading in the West Indies, not one would receive 
as passengers Cassandra Southwick and her children. 
The edict of the magistrates, therefore, became a dead 
letter, and the descendant referred to above came in a 
peaceful and prosperous line from a worthy ancestor. 
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A cuRIouS anomaly of the peace cause was exhibited 
in Paris when the people opposed to war measures 
formed a mob which successfully resisted police control. 
The next evening the boulevards at critical points had 
lines of cavalry down the centre, and at every corner were 
troops prepared for extreme measures. On account of 
this same agitation, the closing of the sidewalks to the 
cafés closely followed; and finally Jaurés was assassinated, 
because he favored three years of war-service, by a man 
who stood for the more pacific law of two years. We 
have ourselves heard peace advocates manifest a more 
vindictive and provocative spirit than is characteristic of 
war captains. All of which shows that the kingdom of 
peace is within, and must first be established in the hearts 
of men. Without this, great wars are as liable as ever 
to happen in spite of all organization against them. 
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THE Boy Scouts Association is now an officially recog- 
nized force in England. It numbers 200,000 boys from 


eleven years to twenty, and a great proportion of these’ 


are now in active service. Along the East Coast 1,200 
Scouts are assisting the coastguardsmen, and in three 
counties nearly 5,000 are on duty guarding bridges, 
culverts, telephone and telegraph lines, railway stations, 
reservoirs, and open streams of water used for drinking 
purposes. None of the. Scouts are permitted to carry 
arms, and therefore it is a non-combatant force whose 
members are entitled, in case of capture, to the same pro- 
tection as police officers in like circumstances. The 
Scouts in our own country have demonstrated their use- 
fulness and the value of their training. In a large out- 
door audience of 100,000 people they once served as 
ushers. One little fellow went up to a man who was talk- 
ing during the performance and told him he must stop 
disturbing people. The man defied him, ridiculed and 
threatened him. The boy jumped upon the bully, threw 
his arms about his neck, and gave the Scout call for help. 
In a moment the man was surrounded by boys, who ejected 
him from the enclosure, a wiser if sorer man. Scouts are 
good not only for the boys, but also for the community. 
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In Dr. Bentley’s diaries there is a brief record of a curi- 
ous outbreak of superstition in Salem, Mass., which in- 
dicates that even a hundred years after the Salem witch- 
craft (at which time, by the way, witches were not 
burned) the ancient superstition survived in full force. 
A girl came from Boston to Salem, suffering from some 
distemper, and claimed that she had been bewitched. 
‘The news spread in the neighborhood, and it was not long 
before the house was surrounded by a thousand people. 
Fortunately, there was no one to lead a crusade against 
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witches, the excitement died out, and the better judgment 
of the citizens asserted itself. We have recently called 
attention to the survival of superstition down even to 
our own time, and we have in mind the existence of viru- 
lent superstitions in Eastern Europe, which are likely to 
break out during this time of intense excitement. The 
human mind is a strange receptacle for thoughts, senti- 
ments, and passions, some lying near the surface in the 
light of day, and others lurking in deep, dark places be- 
low the limits of consciousness. In times of tension and 
turmoil the great deeps of human nature are stirred, and 
strange things come to the surface. Under impulses of 
hatred, fear, or selfish ambition there may, in times of 
excitement, be outbreaks which-will astonish even those 
who are swept away by their passions. There will be in 
Europe innumerable things which, when the war cloud 
passes, no one will be proud or willing to remember. 
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PEOPLE who have not taken up the study of genealogy 
do not remember the fact that ancestors increase with 
great rapidity as we gobackintime. They double in every 
generation, so that ten generations back every one has 
two thousand ancestors. In the part of any country 
where the population is somewhat stationary, lines of 
ancestry during these ten generations must repeatedly 
cross each other. If we go back far enough we find that 
everybody is related to everybody else. ‘This bears on 
the claim of royal ancestry, often set up by those who 
have made a study of the generations, to the confusion of 
those who can boast of only recent and ingloriou: men and 
women from whom they are descended. But the fact 
is almost a mathematical certainty that in England, for 
instance, or among people of English descent, every line 
of ancestry will somewhere in the past run into a royal 
line. If the human race is descended from one pair, it 
is evident enough that, if we go back far enough in the 
course of time, we shall find not only that all the inhabi- 
tants of a district are blood relations, but that all nations 
have a common origin, and, finally, we must admit that 
black and white, Jew and Gentile, savage and civilized, 
are of one blood and of one family. 


Labels. 


In some connections labels seem quite undesirable, 
almost disgraceful. What scorn and contempt are some- 
times visited upon their use! We have heard them spoken 
of in such a way as to stir a pity for those unfortunate 
persons who are compelled to use them. We have been 
inflamed with zeal for a noble independence of any such 
mean, ignoble signs when we have listened to some 
denunciations of them and to the exaltation of entire 
freedom from subserviency to them. How glorious the 
rebellion, how precious the emancipation from the sway 
of the label! 

Yet the morning after the meeting where so many labels 
were torn to pieces we find ourselves shopping and mar- 
keting, and looking for the labels of things. The labels 
are what we know them by, and our goods are satisfactory 
according to the label they bear. Have the preserved 
pineapples that certain label, as interesting personally as 
it is assuring gastronomically? Then we look no further. 
Is there the proper pharmaceutical name on what the 
physician directed us to buy? Then we know that it is 
pure and safe. Is our satisfaction with the hat we wear 
quite independent of the name the maker stamps on it; 
does the Consumers’ League label perform a useless office; 
and dare our grocer or butcher ignore our demand that 
the card of the Pure Food Committee shall hang on 
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wall? Diplomas are negligible, but are they negligible 
before we get them? Is there, as a matter of fact, any 
direction in life that is not indicated by a label, with a 
perspective of labels all along the way? 

The confusion in which we are plunged by the close 
incompatibility between what the speaker said last night 
about labels and what we find all day to be actually true 
of them is cleared up when we consider what he meant, 
or ought to have meant, to say. He meant that labels 
and contents ought to agree, and that when they do not 
agree the label ought to be torn off and the contents 
carefully looked into. He meant to make us scorn- 
ful not of labels, but of labels that were not labels, that 
merely pretended to be labels. His contempt was 
directed toward labels that were not labels, but lies. 

We doubt if there are so many of these counterfeits 
in the world as to justify any one in assuming that the 
word “‘label’’ belongs to the false thing rather than the 
real thing. We question the fairness of labelling labels 
as their critics commonly do. To our minds theirs are 
libellous labels. But the main question is what to do 
about the counterfeiting. 

There are two main lines of effort: one is to make the 
label describe the contents accurately; the other is to 
make the contents such as will justify full publication. 
To change the label might satisfy many people. The 
popular way to reform evils is to’ make laws against 
them. But to make laws which stamp evils and to do 
nothing to stamp the evils out is to make bad matters 
worse. ‘To put the right name to a thing which is not 
itself what the name describes is to invite contempt. 

At bottom there is but one thing to do, and that is 
to make the contents what they should be. Label and 
content are one thing, not two. If a good label is 
true, we have no fault to find. It is indispensable. If 
it is not true, it quickly becomes useless. ‘The one con- 
cern our reformers ought to have at heart and keep 
clear in mind is reform in things, not in names. If there 
is a good name, the only concern is the quality that shall 
keep it good. If there is good quality, the name it has 
earned will never mislead. The good label that is true 
will never be despised; and it is likely to be the case 
with spiritual commodities as with others, that a good 
name is better than many riches and that much gain will 
not pay for a bad one. 


The Ground-floor. 


“Getting on the ground-floor” is the colloquial way of 
expressing the idea of advantage or privilege. It is used 
with reference to those who have seen more quickly than 
others the value of an invention or of properties, and have 
invested heavily before the price reached the normal level. 
One fact generally connected with getting on the ground- 
floor is, however, quite often overlooked. ‘The name 
comes into use after the value has been established and 
everybody recognizes the worth of the things concerned. 
People wish they could have such goodly possession, which 
once could be had at so low a price, and sometimes they 
are “let in,’ as the saying is, and allowed to share the 
advantage others discovered. 

The fact overlooked is that there was a time when those 
who knew, or had faith in, the value of what they held 
‘were counted fools for their faith, and fanatics for their 
confidence. They found it hard to make any one believe 
that what was hidden in their field was really a pearl of 
great price. They were called credulous, and were pitied, 
even ridiculed, for spending all they had for worthless 
lands. They had to wait, and toil, and perhaps almost 
starve before any one would admit that there was any- 
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thing in their claim. When the worth was demonstrated, 
of course all the world longed to get it; but when it was 
perceived by but few, no one else tried in the least to gain 
a share. Being on the ground-floor then was far from 
enviable. It was like living in a cellar. 

This preliminary chapter in the history of most great 
possessions, generally skipped in the desire to know the 
main fact, is the chapter most worth pondering. If it 
could be inseparably fixed in the story of every progress, 
many delusions would be prevented. It is rare that any- 
one gets on the ground-floor without paying a great 
price for the advantage. Almost always there was a 
long time when the ground-floor was thought most unde- 
sirable. The elements of the value afterward realized 
were not made of accident. They consisted of foresight, 
laborious calculation, of much sacrifice, patience, endur- 
ance, and high courage. They were made of persistence 
in the face of indifference, and of unresting vigor in the 
midst of torpid waiting. ‘The names of men of this sort 
are inscribed in many of the great achievements of the 
world. They made the ground-floor what it became. 
Theirs was its solidity, its increment, its afterward price- 
lessness. The glory of great men consisted in their 
valuing things at their real worth before others knew 
enough to do so. 

We do not wish to dwell on the parable. One applica- 
tion of it deserves more notice than it commonly gains. 
We think our work in the religious life of our time is of 
this sort. It consists of holding to the real values in 
spite of things reckoned more worth getting. We think 
the time to appreciate what we have is now rather than 
when more people appreciate it. We are on the ground- 
floor in religion. It is true there is no great press our 
way. The strong and mighty among religious organ- 
izations do not recognize our existence. It is to no great 
advantage to have our property. But this is not the 
point to consider. The point to consider is the quality 
of the truths we choose for ours and the inherent value of 
what we possess. If the value is there, nothing can keep 
it down. If we hold the property at our valuation, dis- 
regarding the market, and put into it the powers which 
develop and demonstrate such values, we can well afford 
to disregard the quotations in the ecclesiastical Bourse. 

This prescription we commend for certain sorts of 
nervousness with regard to our future. It is a simple 
prescription and has no pretentious quackery about it. 
It isno nostrum, no clever device to conceal with activity 
a radical despair, no high-sounding substitute for reality. 
Our prescription is something like that of the famous 
physician who advised his patient to live on a shilling 
a day, and earn it. We counsel more attention to the 
things we have, and less worry about the things that are 
most commonly thought worth having. Our kingdom 
of heaven will not come with observation, with saying, lo, 
here, and lo, there. ‘There is no special call for ingenuity 
and change. Artificial expedients are not what the 
occasion demands. New signs, fresh paint, and the latest 
improvements will not do our work for us. All we need 
is to see where our values lie and devote ourselves to 
them. ‘The world needs churches just like ours, and a 
faith just like ours. No churches are more needed than 
churches with a clear religion and a vigorous expression 
of it in words understood of wayfaring men and in deeds 
consistent with them. There is no foundation stronger 
than this. ‘There is none more desirable. 

It is human nature to think that what we do not possess 
would perhaps be a little more worth having than what 
we have. Successes not ours seem to be an indictment of 
us for not having them. ‘The successes we rather ought to 
work for are our own. Why we have not yet got them it 
is idle to inquire. That we may win them, and that they 
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are of the kind most nobly worth winning, it is high time 
that we should realize. The ground-floor in religion will 
one day be found about where we live; and it will be 
wondered why we did not seem to know it ourselves. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Shadow of War. 


The war cloud grows darker and. darker, and settles 
with ever increasing fatality over the nations of the 
civilized world. It seems incredible that the greatest 
war in history should scourge the earth nearly two thou- 
sand years after the Prince of Peace proclaimed his gos- 
pel of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
A letter to Dr. Eliot from the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association is more than pathetic. 
It speaks of Europe as being “‘in flames” and represents 
the general situation as being too dreadful to write about, 
Enclosed in this letter is a circular entitled ‘The War: 
Appeal for Distress Fund,” which reads as follows:— 

“Amid the anxiety and suffering that already abound 
and will rapidly increase, those of us who are living in 
safety and comfort at home must set to work to do what 
we can to alleviate the misery of others. ‘The president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association warmly 
approves of making Essex Hall one small centre for such 
humane service as can be devised. Here are a few things 
that may be done at once with the aid of money and help- 
ers: (1) assist American and English Unitarians, who 
on their return from the Continent are stranded in Lon- 
don, to reach their homes; (2) look after Germans, 
Hungarians, and others in distress who are associated 
with the liberal religious movement in Europe until aid 
from their own friends is forthcoming; (3) make Essex 
Hall a depot for receiving and storing useful clothing, and 


distributing the same to the poor through the agency of - 


our churches and missions whenever the need arises; 
(4) organize a staff for cutting out materials for ladies 
to work at their own homes and return to Essex Hall 
when completed; (5) keep Essex Hall open as an infor- 
mation office, where people may learn where to go and 
what to do in order, if possible, to surmount their difficul- 
ties. I shall make it my business personally to superin- 
tend whatever work it is possible to do, as opportunities 
and needs present themselves. Careful accounts will be 
kept; all services rendered will be voluntary, so that 
every penny sent to the Distress Fund will be devoted 
to.the alleviation of genuine suffering.” ‘This appeal is 
signed by Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

This prompt and considerate effort on the part of our 
fellow-workers in England is deeply appreciated. Amer- 
ican Unitarians who wish to aid our British friends in 
these good works may send their contributions to the 
treasurer of the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. ‘They should be designated for 
the Distress Fund, and will be promptly transmitted to 
London. 

What the future has in store no one can say. Only 
this is certain, that not only all the nations of Europe 
must make appalling sacrifices, but Americans must 
sooner or later share in the burdens. The conditions of 
Germany, Belgium, France, and England, whoever gains 
the horrible results called “victory,” will be pitiable to 
the last degree. If it seems expedient later on for the 
people of the United States to act the Good Samaritan 
on a scale never known before, and if this country really 
rises to the demands of the situation, it may be the one 
expression of true Christianity connected with the vast 
calamity. Meanwhile, let the Unitarians of America ex- 
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press their sympathy for the Unitarians abroad with a 
high-minded sense of their obligations as practical Chris- 
tians and with due gratitude that they live in a country 
that has been spared this holocaust of bloodshed and ruin, 
Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


Wirs wonderful efficiency, the German fighting machine 
has been continuing its progress through Belgium and 
into France since the initial check which the invaders 
suffered at the hands of the Belgians in the preliminary 
stage of the war. At the beginning of the week, after a 
series of engagements which proved costly to both sides, 
the Germans had forced their Anglo-French opponents 
to a point only seventy miles from Paris, and the French 
capital was taking heroic measures to resist a siege. A 
feature of the history of this month of fighting, which 
for the percentage of losses will probably contribute a 
new chapter to the annals of war, was the apparent ina- 
bility of strongly fortified cities to offer even effective 
resistance to the destructive power of modern artillery. 
For instance, Lille, the second most strongly fortified 
city in France, fell to the Germans without a blow. 
Namur, in Belgium, was taken without serious loss of 
time. On the other hand, Liége, if the Belgian reports 
are to be credited, has not yet wholly been beaten down, 
as two or three of the fortresses are still holding out. 
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THE shadow of a jehad, or holy war, is being cast over 
the world by the activities of the Ottoman government, 
which evidently is taking energetic steps for an active 
participation in the war of the nations. From German 
sources, at the beginning of the week, came the predic- 
tion that in a few days Turkey would be found on the 
side of the dual alliance. ‘The first result of such a step, 
it was announced in Berlin, would be the declaration of 
a holy war against the Christian throughout the Moslem 
world, and especially in India, where a Moslem agi- 
tation against British rule is one of the portentous things 
of yesterday. In London, the semi-official admission was 
made last Sunday that the diplomatic resources of the 
Triple Entente had been employed to the full in an attempt 
to insure the neutrality of Turkey, but without satisfac- 
tory results, and it was intimated that the participation 
of the Ottoman empire in this war would “seal the 
doom”’ of the empire itself. 


THE progress of the Russian hosts is the diversion 
upon which both the French and the British war offices 
count to simplify their problem in the long line of opera- 
tions in advance of Paris. ‘The Czar is credited with the 
announcement of a determination to continue the aug- 
mentation of his forces until twenty million men are under 
the colors, if such a force should be found necessary for 
the.crushing of Germany. ‘There is little doubt that the 
autocrat of all the Russias would be able, not only to 
place such a colossal host in the field, but to equip and 
arm it. Certainly there has been no moment in Russian 
history, since the struggle which Peter the Great carried 
on to crush the Swedish power, when official Russia 
has demonstrated so intense a desire to conquer a foreign 
foe as it is indicating now. This warlike ardor is not 
without grave significance even to the allies who now are 
fighting side by side with Russia. 
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HEAvy sacrifices in lives and treasure, in the course 
of a war which might well last longer than three years, 
were predicted in the House of Commons by Lord Kitch- 
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ener, British minister of war, on August 25. After in- 
forming Parliament that his term of office would be for 
the duration of the war, ‘‘or for three years if the war 
should last longer than that,’’ Lord Kitchener produced a 
powerful impression by adding: ‘‘There will be serious 
conflicts which undoubtedly will strain the resources 
of our empire, and undoubtedly considerable sacrifices 
to our people will be entailed. These will willingly be 
borne for our honor and for the preservation of our posi- 
tion in the world, and they will be shared by our domin- 
ions, who now are sending contingents and giving assist- 
ance of every kind to the mother country.” ‘The re- 
cruiting of troops throughout the United Kingdom con- 
tinues on a scale which already must have placed at 
least 250,000 men under the colors for immediate duty on 
the continent, in addition to the force of 100,000 men who 
were hurried to Belgium at the opening of the hostilities. 
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IrTaALy’S announced determination to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality in the conflict that has embroiled 
three-quarters of Europe was being subjected at the be- 
ginning of the week to a strain of popular clamor which 
augured ill for the ability of the government at Rome to 
carry out its pacific purpose. It cannot be doubted that, 
since the issuance of the original declaration of neutral- 
ity at Rome, much pressure has been exerted by Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary to induce the Italians to 
adhere to the Austro-German interpretation of the terms 
of the defunct Triple Alliance, and cast in their lot with 
the nations that had been their political partners for a 
generation. The arguments advanced by Berlin and 
Vienna, however, failed of their purpose at the Quirinal. 
On the other hand, a strong undercurrent of public 
sentiment was slowly forcing the government in the 
direction of an open breach with its former allies and a 
declaration of war against Austria for the récovery of the 
Italian-speaking sections of the empire. 
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One of the incidents of the war which has produced a 
shock throughout the world—including, doubtless, Ger- 
many—is the destruction of Louvain by the German 
invaders. ‘The burning of this historic Belgian city, it is 
explained officially by the German war office, was an act 
of reprisal against the inhabitants, who had fired upon 
the advancing Germans. Throughout their progress in 
Belgium the German forces had been subjected to great 
annoyance by the activities of civilian “snipers,” and it is 
pointed out by the German government that it was neces- 
sary to adopt energetic measures to put a stop to a de- 
moralizing situation. It was announced by the German 
commanders at the beginning of the invasion that they 
would tolerate no ‘“‘sniping,’” and that civilians who should 
be caught in the act of attacking the invaders would be 
severely dealt with. ‘This warning, it is maintained by 
the government in Berlin, was disregarded by the citizens 
of Louvain in a degree which warranted the destruction 
and sacking of their city as a military measure. 


Brevities. 


Four States—Ohio, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Cal- 
ifornia—have official censorship of moving-picture films, 
as have a number of cities. A bill before Congress pro- 
poses the establishment of a Federal Motion Picture 
Commission, which ‘‘shall license every film submitted 
to it and intended for entrance into interstate commerce 
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unless it finds such film is obscene, indecent, immoral,”’ 
ot of such a character as would tend to corrupt the morals 
of children or incite adults to crime. 


A fixed plan and a definite purpose are necessary in 
early life if creditable results are to be desired. Huxley 
wrote in his diary when a young man, “I must adopt a 
fixed plan of study, for unless this is done I find that time 
slips away without knowing it”; and he added, “This is 
about the only resolution I have stuck to.”’ 


Competent authority asserts that 47 per cent. of all 
diseases are preventable. At arecent Western conference 
the recommendation for a corps of community doctors 
who should be held responsible for the continuous good 
health of the whole community, instead of aiming simply 
to cure the prevailing diseases, was favorably considered 
and acted upon. Prevention is the watchword of medical 
progress for to-day. 


A new factor in political life has appeared in the Na- 
tional Voters’ League, with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. It proposes to give, for the information of all the 
voters, a current accounting of the stewardship of all mem- 
bers of Congress. "The Congressional Record does not do 
this with any fulness or accuracy, and it is this information 
which the Voters’ League proposes to collect and dis- 
seminate to the people upon personal application. 


Simple, spontaneous laughter is not only one of the 
signs of a normal and healthy nature, but it is also a 
wonderful aid to the sanity of the human spirit and the 
healthful balance of the various moods and temperaments 
of our composite being. [he hymn-writer realized this 
when he gave thanks for 


“Human tears and human laughter, 
And the depth of human love.” 


All for Good. 


There are wise tracts or provinces of our nature which 
have remained uncultivated or given over hopelessly to 
evil occupancy Weare discovering that these also belong 
to the true kingdom, and must be brought under culture 
and tribute. The whole of man belongs to man; and 
nothing that pertains to his constitution is to remain pro- 
fane or unclean. The new life claims and consecrates 
all. 

It is only in recent times that men have realized that 
humor is one of the good gifts of God,—a lubricant for 
daily friction and a cheery light along the dull paths. 
There is a notable increase of the genial, kindly tolerance ~ 
that finds pleasure in human imperfections and pecu- 
liarities,—a pleasure that is mainly innocent because it is 
unmalicious and free from the belittling habit of telling 
the left hand what the right hand is doing. 

There is a legend of the city of St. Ino, that one day the 
people saw a stately lady moving along the street, bear- 
ing in one hand a blazing torch and in the other a bucket 
of water. ‘‘What are you going to do?” asked the as- 
tonished citizens. She answered, “I am going to burn 
heaven and quench hell, that men may learn to love God 
for himself alone.” 

Our selfish hopes and selfish fears have their proper 
place in our course of tuition and discipline; but, like 
other childish experiences, they fall into a second place, 
and are gradually outgrown and shed off, as higher interests 
and finer affections take possession of the heart and 
mind. Is not this the life more abundant, which lifts 
us to the heavenly seats as heirs of God, joint heirs with 
Christ, and partakers of the divine nature?—Charles G. 
Ames. 
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Progress. 
(In War Time.) 


BY MARY P. SEARS. 


We dreamed that peace upon the earth should be,— 
Dreamed among men peace and good will should grow, 
But war doth like a blood-red current flow, 

Rolling its wave of death from sea to sea, 

Staining the sunrise and the sunset’s glow, 

Flooding the world with terror and with woe, 
Making men slaves who for a day were free; 

The brute in man slays man’s humanity. 

But now as never yet in war a cry 

Measureless, many-voiced o’er the din 

Rises imploring that peace may not die, 

Rises grief-laden with the sense of sin, 

Rises from out the world-heart like a prayer,— 

All men are brothers. Oh, my brother spare! 


Our Name “Unitarian.” 
WHEN DID IT First APPEAR, AND WHAT DID IT MEAN? 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


In the lulls of our questioning whether to change our 
“Unitarian”? name,—as if, though we may like to sup- 
plement it, we either would give it up if we could, or 
could if we would,—it may be wise use of a moment to 
consider what is in strong probability a pure mistake 
concerning its origin. ‘The claim that Edward Everett 
Hale, his big heart set on “‘togetherness,’”’ was so fond 
of making, that in the beginning the name had to do with 
Umti, and that ideas of religious fellowship and brother- 
hood instead of theology lay underneath it, is becoming 
a fixed and wide-spread belief among us in America,— 
nowhere else, I believe. Prof. Allen’s ‘‘History of Uni- 
tarianism,’”’ to which one naturally looks for authori- 
tative statements, is largely responsible for it, though in 
his second edition he tried, by revising his plates and add- 
ing a footnote, somewhat to mend his account. Mr. 
Mott’s ‘“‘Short History”’ seems to sanction it. Presi- 
dent Cary of Meadville adopted it. ‘Two of the A. U. A. 
tracts repeat and make much of it, one with undoubting 
assurance, the other with a proviso, ‘if we may trust,” 
and a footnote implying that it might be well not to. And 
during the recent discussion in the Register concerning 
the name-change at least two of the writers, I think, 
have cited the claim in the course of their arguments. 
As J fell before this Uniti temptation myself some thirty 
years ago, in preparing a Sunday-school manual on 
‘“‘Channing,’’—with a precautionary “‘it is said,” to be 
sure, yet with one or two extra mistakes to offset that 
sagacity,—it becomes an act of reparation, not merely of 
criticism, to tell what is better known now. 

The belief, traced to its source, appears to rest solely 
on a statement made by the Calvinist Peter Bod in his 
“Keclesiastical History of the Hungarians,’ published 
in 1756. Speaking of certain decrees of the Transyl- 
vanian Diet in 1557, 1563, and 1568, securing equal rights 
to the Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths, Bod says: 
“Besides this, the various religions formed a union to- 
gether that they would not on the ground of religion 
trouble and persecute each other with mutual hate. 
From this union they were called the Umiti, or Unitarit. 
The name was retained by those who confessed the 
Father alone as the true and eternal One, and was vol- 
untarily adopted by them; while those who assert three 
persons in one essence were, contrariwise, termed T7ini- 
tari.” As Bod spent twenty-four years on his work he 
must have been a painstaker; but his pains, it is said, 
did not save him from numerous errors. Was this idea 
about the after-meaning of the Uniti one of them? Prof. 
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George Boros of Kolozsvar, Transylvania, is sure that it 
is. He writes: “Peter Bod’s explanation of the origin 
of the name ‘Unitarian’ is not supported by any his- 
torical fact, and it is contrary to the general meaning of 
the word, which originated in contradistinction from the 
name ‘Trinitarian.’ . All the Unitarian historians ob- 
ject to the explanation. . . . I showed this letter to Bishop 
Ferencz, and he says he has nothing to add to it.” Higher 
authority on this point than Prof. Boros and Bishop 
Ferencz, the heads of the Hungarian Unitarian Church, 
there can hardly be. 

This question of our name’s meaning is wrapt up with 
those of the date when and the-land where it first made 
its appearance... The birth-land is known for a certainty 
to have been Transylvania, where Francis David as 
early as 1568 gathered his fellow-believers into a Church, 
—a Church for a long time without any definite name. 
The Transylvanian Unitarians are the oldest group of 
Unitarian Christians in the world. They are our ‘“‘mar- 
tyr Church.” For nearly three hundred and fifty years, 
most of them years of repression and persecution, this 
little group, now consisting of seventy to eighty thou- 
sand souls, the larger part farmers and miners, has stead- 
fastly held to its Unitarian faith in the midst of a Roman 
Catholic land. It is their early history that holds the 
secrets we wish to uncover. ‘The Prof. Boros just named 
is the chief secretary of these Hungarian Unitarian 
churches and dean of their theological college, and he 
has carefully investigated these very subjects. From a 
letter which he: wrote to Prof. Allen in January, 1894, 
and which the latter allowed me to copy, and from longer 
letters which Mr. Boros has written to me this last year 
or two with permission to print, I put together, com- 
pressing somewhat certain, passages of considerable 
length. They bear on our questions, When did the 
name ‘‘ Unitarian” first appear, and What did it mean 
at its advent? 

“First of all,” says our friend, ‘“‘I must sadly confess 
that, though I have tried with my best power to find 
traces of the Latin form of our present name (Unitarius) 
before the date 1600, I could not find any. It is met with 
the first time in the first article of the Diet held at Lécfalva 
in the month of October, 1600, as the distinctive name 
of the fourth of the recepte religiones (the legalized relig- 
ions),—‘Religio Romana Catholica, Lutherana, Calvin- 
iana et Unitaria.’ Being thus used officially, it is not 
probable that it originated at the Diet, but must have 
been used by non-Unitarians before. Of the Unitarian 
historians, Alexis Jakab, Prof. D. Simén and Bishop 
Alexander Szekely seem to have been convinced that 
the word was used already in 1568, if not by our fore- 
fathers themselves, by their opponents, whom they named 
‘Trinitarians.’ These writers suggest that Melitis and 
his friends (Francis David’s Calvinist opponents) used 
the word in response to the word ‘Trinitarian.’ Well, 
then it would be something of a nickname, and it ought 
to be found in the several contemporary works which are 
published verbatim. The work of Melius to which David 
and his friends replied is wholly lost, but David quotes 
long passages in which the word never occurs. So we can 
only say, Its use is not unlikely, but it is not certain; there 
is no written proof of it. From anything I have found 
up to the present time (1912), it is quite doubtful if it 
were used at all in David’s time. (David died in prison, 
1579.) We have the text of the 1568 and the 1571 Diets; 
we have some works of Melitis; we have quite a number 
of David’s works, which he published himself; we have 
letters of his which he circulated as bishop of the fourth 
legalized religion, in which he never calls himself super- 
intendent of the ‘Unitarian’ churches. It nowhere occurs 
in them. Francis David has on his seal the initials 
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STU M. F. D., which Mr. Alexis Jakab explains thus,— 
Sigillum Transyluanorum Unitariorum Ministrorum, but 
this is a mistake; it has to be read thus,—Szgillum Tran- 
sylvanorum et Ungarorum Ministrorum. I have seen a 
lot of books and letters in which this name is used, but 
none at all which uses the name ‘Unitarian.’”’ 

What, then, are the terms found? 

“The very first name used by the early Unitarians 
was Ecclesiae consentientes: ‘Ministri et seniores ecclesi- 
arum consentientium in Transylvania’; also ‘Ecclesiae 
consentientes in Sarmatia (Poland) et Transylvania.” 
This consensus certainly means a dogmatic agreement, 
not between the ‘various’ religions, but as over against 
those who stand by the Athanasian doctrine. ‘The 
Transylvanian looked up to the Polish Unitarians with 
much respect, because they were older and had many 
rich and well-equipped literary men, and one of their own 
‘Transylvanian leaders, Blandrata, came from among them. 

“There were a great many other titles and expressions. 
Sometimes they called themselves simply Christians, 
while all the rest they called ‘sects.’ Of Hvangelicus 
they were fond: Francis David now and then calls him- 
self, ‘Superintendens Evangelicorum,’ and his Church 
is ‘Ecclesia Evangelica.’” The Jesuit Narrators also tell 
us, ‘They call themselves Evangelici.’ Catholic is found 
a few times. But much more universally used is the 
phrase, ‘Unum Deum profitentes,’ either alone or with 
other words. The longest title yet found is, ‘Superin- 
tendens ecclesiarum passim in Transylvania unum verum 
Deum viventem, et filium ejus Dominum nostrum Jesus 
Christian mediatorem unicum puro et sincero pectore in 
spiritu et veritate profitentium.’ Not only in the six- 
teenth century, but later, after the official name ‘Unita- 
rian’ had been adopted, they preferred to use the Magyar 
form of the above expression, Egy talent hivok, 1.e., Unum 
Deum credentes; or Egy talent vallok, i.e., Unum Deum 
profitentes; later still, Egyseghivok, 1.e., Unitatem cre- 
dentes; and sometimes they were even officially called 
thus.”” (Hungarians are allowed to smile at my spell- 
ings.) ‘‘The usual inscriptions on their churches read, 
“To the worship of the One God,’ or ‘To the worship of 
the One True God.’ That at Kolozsv4r is, ‘In honorem 
Solius Dei.’”’ 

As for names given by others, “In the sixteenth cen- 
tury they were often called ‘Arians,’ and later ‘Socinian’ 
and ‘Anti-Trinitarian’ were common.” Of nicknames 
of obloquy there is a choice collection: “Heretici, Ser- 
vetici (from Servetus) and Servetici Canes, Sutores 
(‘Cobblers,’ referring to Francis David’s father being a 
shoemaker), Mahomedani, Alcorani defensores, Christi 
barbam vellicantes, Idolatres (because the Christ they 
worship is but an idol), Novatores and Innovatores, 
Ethnici, Veram religionem non habentes,” and so on. 

So far Prof. Boros; and I shall still be quoting him, 
though less directly. To the believers themselves the 
name ‘‘ Unitarian” seems to have been an unwelcome one, 
perhaps because it clinched an already inevitable and 
ominous association with Islam. In the very beginning of 
the movement, at the public disputation held in 1569 
before Prince Sigismund, the Prince, who favored the new 
faith, said that one of his reasons for calling the Con- 
ference was his “wish to prove the falsity of the name by 
which we are called in foreign lands, as if we were Turks’’; 
and among the epithets listed above are two that point 
to this Mohammedan peril. Gibbon’s History and Wes- 
ley’s hymn (“Unitarian fiend’’) show how long the con- 
nection of the term with Islam lingered in English litera- 
ture. But the day came in 1638 when, welcome or not, 
the believers Aad to accept it as the official title of their 
organized Church, in order to escape a peril, not from 


Islam, but from Judaism. ‘These Transylvanian fore- 
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fathers of ours, David himself no less than his followers, 
were extreme Bible literalists, and in their literalism 
some of the group became Sabbatarians. This exposed 
them all to attack as “‘Judaizers,”’ and under a bitter 
Calvinist prince they had to surrender to Calvinists 
sixty or more of their churches. Peace was at last se- 
cured in 1638 by an agreement at Dées, the Complanatio 
Deesiana, whereby the Unitarians pledged themselves 
anew to the ‘‘worship”’ of Christ; and a formal Confession 
of Faith was adopted,—‘‘Confessio receptae Unitariae 
Religionis in Transylvania, per honorabilem Danielem 
Beke, superintendentem ejusdem receptae Unitariae 
Religionis.” ‘The original copy of this Confession still 
exists in the archives of the Unitarian church at Kolozs- 
var. Why will not Prof. Boros sometime print it, that we 
may know the rock out of which we are hewn? As Prof. 
Alexander Gordon reminds us, this one year, 1638, served 
for the doom of the Unitarian Church in Poland and for 
the establishment of the Unitarian Church in Transyl- 
vania,—both doom and establishment being results of 
persecution. 

But not for a long time after 1638 was the name freely 
and acceptably used by the Transylvanian Unitarians. 
Their seventeenth-century catechisms and hymn-books 
almost always avoid it. The Polish Unitarians showed 
similar reluctance. In Poland itself never would they 
have it, nor, with their own good will, even the exiled Poles 
of Amsterdam. Quos Unitarios vocant, ‘“‘whom they 
call Unitarians,” says the title-page of the great folios 
of their Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum (1665); but the 
preface contends for simple Christians or Catholic Chris- 
tians as their only true designation. 

In English, according to Prof. Gordon, the name “ Uni- 
tarian”’ first appears in a manuscript “Epistle” of 1682 
(it is also found as ‘‘Unyterian”’ in a parish register of 
the same year), and arrives at print in Nye’s “Brief His- 
tory of the Unitarians, called also Socinians,’’ 1687. 
Both words, “Unitarian” and ‘“‘’Trinitarian,’’ were slow 
in reaching the dictionaries. Earl Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Cal., a man who knows books, writes me that he cannot 
find “‘’Trinitarius” in any dictionary of medieval and late 
Latin. ‘“Unitarian”’ is said to be in the second edition 


- of Bailey’s English dictionary of 1719, but Dr. Johnson 


did not admit it to his even in 1773. Possibly one reason 
of this slowness is a curious mix-up between the two 
names. ‘To most of us it comes as news to learn that 
among the early tefms of our Unitarian obloquy is— 
“Trinitarian!” ‘That is the name by which the Jesuit 
Narrators often describe us,—they whose letters from 
Transylvania of the Francis David period are just now 
being published for the first time: when we were not 
“Arians” to them, we were ‘“Trinitarians,’’—the name 
being used to denote those who, separating the persons 
of the ‘Trinity, denied them equality. ‘‘Trinitaria 
(religio) est introducta cirea annum Domini 1560 per 
Georgium Blandrata!” etc. It is said that “ Trinitarian’’ 
in the modern sense was first employed by Servetus, and 
that it was among the capital charges on which he was 
convicted and put to death at the stake that he had ap- 
plied this term “‘Trinitarian”’ to believers in the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity! If we may believe it, in Papal 
Bulls down to the middle of the eighteenth century it is 
still we who are ‘Trinitarians,””—and the Pope ought 
to know. So too (from Wilbur, again) we are in the 
French dictionaries of the early part of that century,— 
for instance, in one of 1734: ‘‘’Trinitaire,—Hérétique qui 
a des sentimens sur le mystére de la Trinité contraire 
a la croyance de |’Eglise. On confond quelquefois les 
Trinitaires avec les Unitaires.” It is indeed a fine con- 
fusion, and a fine chance for some young scholar to earn 
his Ph.D. by unravelling this whole skein, the name- 
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story of Unitarianism, of which we are trying to pull out 
a few threads. 

And now to go back to Peter Bod and his Uniti origin 
of the name. I have quoted above what he says of it. 
The term wnio was applied in that time to compacts either 
political or religious. One such “unio”? was made in 
1556 between Lutherans and Calvinists concerning the 
method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper; but it lasted 
only five years, being over and done with while David 
was still a Calvinist, and six years before there was any 
sign of a Unitarian party in the land. We need hardly 
suppose that Bod could have made the mistake of re- 
ferring to this “unio.” Prof. Boros in one of his letters 
to me—if I understand him aright, but I am not sure 
that I do—speaks as if there had been a later and more 
general “unio’’ confirming the equal rights of the four 
legalized religions, and this would exactly agree with the 
first clause of Bod’s statement; but Boros calls Bod’s 
further explanation “quite a mistaken one,” “‘one to 
which we must not attach any importance,’”’ and, as we 
have seen, says that all the Unitarian historians reject 
it. What he evidently means is that there is nowhere 
to be found in the contemporaneous or subsequent his- 
tory any ground for such explanation. If no one had ever 
thought of connecting our Unitarian name with any 
“unio” until Bod, two centuries after the event, dis- 
covered or invented connection, it almost settles the ques- 
tion. Imay add that Prof. Alexander Gordon of England, 
a minutely careful scholar and the English authority on 
our Unitarian history, and one who has studied these 
Transylvanian problems on the spot, entirely agrees with 
Prof. Boros on all three points,—the ‘“‘1600”’ and “1638” 
dates, and that Bod was mistaken. 

If we call it mistake, wonder begins how Bod came to 
make it. It is but conjecture, but there is no harm in 
hazarding one. In Bod’s time Socinianism and _ tolera- 
tion in religion had long been almost synonymous heresies, 
equally hated. Both Socinus himself and Francis David 
had been apostles of fellowship in religion. ‘The latter had 
left a personal tradition as a reconciler and uniter. And 
Bod knew something about the old ‘“‘unios.’”” Moreover, 
that very first term for the unnamed new believers, 


“Keclesiae consentientes in Transylvania,’ though it . 


referred to Churches agreeing, not differing, in doctrine, 
may have added a bit of suggestion. Putting all this to- 
gether, and given a little imagination with a healthy dis- 
position to trust it,—not uncommon possessions even in 
historians,—and what more natural than to conceive that 
Uniti and Unitarii had something to do with each other? 

After all, it’s small loss to surrender this etymological 
connection. For, even if Dr. Hale would have had to give 
up his beloved “Uniti,” he could have clung to his con- 
viction that unity, union, “‘togetherness”’ in religion, lies, 
even historically, at the heart of Unitarianism. ‘That 
identification of Socinianism and toleration from the 
very beginning of our history is a laurel that no one can 
take from our brows. For two centuries it was a crown 
of thorns that few wanted to borrow. 

One little word further it may be well to add to prevent 
some one’s possible puzzle. Prof. Allen (page 63 of his 
History) explicitly states, “‘Under the date of 1568 the 
name ‘Unitarian’ appears for the first time as the rec- 
ognized title of a religious body,” and (page 64) ‘The 
name occurs in a narrative of David’s controversy of this 
year 1568, with Peter Melits.”’ Boros and Gordon would 
certainly be acquainted with whatever there is to be known 
of such narratives,—and we have heard their opinion. 
The facts are better known now than when Prof. Allen 
was writing about them. My conjecture is that he was 
citing a statement of Elek Jakab, later discredited,— 
and doubted at last by Prof. Allen himself, since he wrote 
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me in 1895 that, if the ‘‘1600”’ date were correct, the docu- 
ment and the narrative he referred to must, of course, 
have been written later than 1568. 

Others can judge as well as I of the weight to be given 
the opinion of men like Boros and Bishop Ferenez and 
Gordon concerning these matters, and of the trend of the 
facts that have been outlined above. To me it all sums 
up in this way: The name ‘Unitarian,’ whenever first 
used, is, so far, first fownd in 1600, and then only in ad- 
jective form, religio Unitaria. Its official use in a public 
decree at that time makes it probable, not certain, that it 
had been used before; while the fact that it is not found 
among the many names and nicknames applied to the 
new faith suggests that, at most, it was only beginning 
to come into use at that date. To the Unitarians them- 
selves it was a name for a long time disliked and avoided; 
yet in 1638 it was adopted by them, under compulsion, 
as the official name of their Church. As to its meaning, 
the idea of the eighteenth-century Bod that it had to do 
with Uniti, a union of those holding differing beliefs, 
seems to have been wholly an idea of his own, without 
support either in facts or, till he broached it, in others’ 
belief; and the terms preferred by the early Unifarians 
themselves strongly indicate the purely theologic origin 
of our name. 

RocHEsTER, N.Y. 


Tokens. 


BY KATHARINE H. AUSTIN. 


The crest of a wave—the sweep of a wing— 
The perfume of summer—the joy of the race— 
The thrill of a thought—the light of a face: 

Shall the heralds avail not? Lift hearts to the King! 


A Plea for the Superior Person. 


BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


There has been such a development of philanthropic 
activity that there are well-disposed people ready to relieve 
almost any kind of affliction. There are helpers for the 
poor, the sick, the overworked, and for those who are “ shut 
in” by physical disability. It is strange, therefore, that 
the attention of the sympathetic has not been called to 
those who are shut in by the consciousness of their own 
excellences. No persons are more isolated than those who 
have unfortunately developed a feeling of superiority to 
their fellow-men. 

It is not always possible to tell how this feeling arose; 
but, however obscure the cause, the effect is palpable 
enough. The victim is prevented from meeting his 
neighbors on the plane of equality. ‘The superior man is 
conscious of a difference, which he may regret, but which 
he cannot avoid. He cannot express an opinion without 
being didactic. He cannot venture on a pleasantry with- 
out being slightly supercilious. He cannot do a kindness 
without condescension. Other men give offence through 
their faults. He offends because of his obtrusive virtues. 
The better he is, the less people like him. As for his 
intelligence, that irritates the average man to the last 
degree. . 

The superior person cannot understand all this. Why 
should he? It is not his fault that he has better manners, 
better taste, and a better conscience than his neighbors. 
He doesn’t blame them for being inferior: he simply per- 
ceives the fact. It isn’t that he wants to be superior: he 
cannot help it. : 

In a democracy one who is handicapped by the con- 
sciousness of superiority has no chance. Every man’s 
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hand is against him. If he be a conservative, he incites 
his neighbors to iconoclasm. If he be a reformer, the 
case is worse. A reformer who counts himself as one of 
the crowd is likely to have followers; but a reformer who 
from a safe eminence points the finger of scorn at his 
fellow-men is likely to have a hard time. 

We have heard advanced thinkers criticise what they 
were pleased to call “the popular religion’ with such a 
lofty air that every one within hearing resolved hence- 
forth to be as superstitious as possible. If an enterprising 
merchant wished to dispose of a cargo of hair-shirts, 
thumb-screws, and wooden shoes, he couldn’t do better 
than to hire a superior person to deliver a lecture on 
“Progress.”’ 

It is when reproving national sins and shortcomings that 
the superior person makes himself most obnoxious. What 
he says is often very true; but, unfortunately, he says 
“you,” and not ‘we,’ and that mistake is fatal. He 
gives the impression of being an enlightened and highly 
moral ‘“‘man without a country.’ After listening to 
sermons or reading editorials written in this vein, one 
sees a new meaning in Dr. Johnson’s definition of patriot- 
ism as ‘‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.” ‘There is a good 
deal of human nature even in scoundrels; and perhaps 
the poor fellows, in resorting to patriotism, think they 
have reached a safe retreat, where the superior persons 
are not likely to follow them. 

The superior person is peculiarly helpless. His self- 
esteem is the vulnerable point which the enemy always 
finds out. Malvolio was a faithful steward; and he was 
only doing his plain duty when he insisted that there 
should be quiet and order in the household, and a decent 
respect for “place, persons, and times.’ But, the moment 
he appears, we are all against him; and, when Sir Toby 
asks, ‘“‘ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?’’ we all join in the rude, 
uproarious laugh. It isn’t becduse we are opposed to 
virtue that we laugh, but because we are ready for 
anything to beat Malvolio. We agree with Maria that 
““the vice in him’’ is that he is ‘‘so crammed, as he thinks, 
with virtues.” 

Now all this is Malvolio’s misfortune. Had he been of 
a different nature, had his virtue been genial and human 
instead of being primly self-conscious, he might have 
restored order, and flung Sir Toby and Sir Andrew out of 
doors, amid the applause of the spectators. He might 
have taken the initiative, and said: ‘‘Sir Toby, dost thou 
think, because thou hast had more than enough of the 
cakes and ale, there shall be no virtue in this household? 
Let us see, Sir Toby.” 

But all this was impossible to Malvolio. Poor fellow! 
His limitations were of the kind for which the world has 
no merey. “Sick of self-love, Malvolio!”’ ‘The disease 
is a serious one, but one that usually awakens little 
sympathy. 

We trust that we may draw the attention of the tender- 
hearted to an unfortunate class in every community. 
We are sure that much of the indifference to their condi- 
tion has arisen from the fact that they have been ac- 
cused of what is called ‘“‘the affectation of superiority.” 
This accusation is unjust. ‘Those whom we have known 
have been incapable of affectation. ‘They have held the 
belief in their own superiority with a sad sincerity. They 
take themselves so seriously that it is cruel to treat them 
with levity. 

We do not advocate any elaborate organization in their 
behalf, though the first natural impulse, when one’s 
pity is aroused, is to appoint a committee. The superior 
person is sensitive, and does not like to be treated as if 
he belongs to a class. He does not like to meet other 
ple on the basis of his infirmities. Indeed, we have 
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known two very superior persons to live in the same 
block without being aware of each other’s superiority. 
Each had learned to suffer in silence. The friendly visitor 
must be a person of great tact. He must come as an 
individual, and not as the agent of any society for the 
amelioration of superiority. In this natural and simple 
manner, without obtrusiveness and without any undue 
expression of solicitude, he may accomplish much. 
When the superior person finds himself surrounded by an 
atmosphere of kindly tolerance, some of his worst symp- 
toms begin to abate. It is even possible that he may make 
a complete recovery, and begin to make mistakes. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Dead Pant 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


A good deal of scorn has been poured of late years on 
the system of interpretation of mythology known as 
the “ Disease of Language Theory,” 7.¢., the theory (with 
which the name of Max Miiller is generally associated) 
that many myths arose out of a misunderstanding of 
words of different meanings which had the same or similar 
form; e.g., Max Miiller held not on'ty that the story of the 
pursuit of Daphne by Apollo was a description of the 
apparent pursuit of the Dawn by the Sun, which view 
is probably right, but also that the final incident in the 
story (the transformation of Daphne into a laurel) 
was due to a confusion of two similar words, which 
indicated, respectively, “‘laurel” and ‘‘dawn.’”’ Now, 
though this misunderstanding may account for the trans- 
formation of Daphne into a laurel rather than into any 
other tree, it cannot be accepted as an explanation of the 
whole incident, because such a misunderstanding could 
only arise among speakers of Aryan languages, and stories 
of the transformation of people into trees are found among 
all races. The same objection applies to other inter- 
pretations, made both by Max Miiller himself and by 
other mythologists of the same school. Moreover, the 
members of this school overwork their theory just as 
members of other schools overwork the anthropological 
and the cult theory. 

But because a theory is wrongly applied, it does not 
follow that it is erroneous in itself. No one who observes 
his fellow-men can fail to notice the general propensity 
to pervert an unfamiliar word into a familiar one. Who 
has not heard of the gardener who called asphalt ‘ashes 
spilt,” or been told by his landlady that things are ‘‘zll- 
convenient? ‘To prove that such perversions have had 
a permanent effect on our language we need only mention 
such words as “‘beef-eater” (buffetier), “crayfish”? (Old 
French escrevisse), ‘‘pickaxe” (pickeys). ‘This being so, 
it would be strange if mythology showed no traces of the 
influence of the propensity in question. In fact, it is 
not, as arule, mythological scholars who scorn the Disease 
of Language Theory, but /ttérateurs who are led by their 
brilliancy and humor to sacrifice discrimination to wit, 
or superficial readers who have caught up from magazine 
articles a few of the results of modern scholarship and 
think to prove themselves ‘‘up-to-date’” by throwing 
contempt on o!der savants. Prof. Farnell, one of the 
leading mythologists of the day, frequently explains 
myths as the result of a misunderstanding of words, 
and students of Jewish angelology also have recourse to 
this explanation; e.g., it is generally agreed that the con- 
nection of the archangel Raphael with healing is due 
to the interpretation as ‘‘God’s healer” of a proper name 
which resemb'ed the Hebrew for this phrase, but had 
really no connection with it. 
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But perhaps the most curious instance of the propensity 
in question is the exaltation of the minor divinity Pan, 
not only into a “great god,’’ but into a sort of abstrac- 
tion of Greek paganism, in which capacity he stands, in 
Christian literature, as the vanquished foe of Christ. 
This idea evidently originated in the erroneous deriva- 
tion of the god’s name from és (pas), ‘‘all,”’ of which 
may (pan) is the neuter form, whereas the name is really 
a contraction of zdwv (padn), a “feeder” or “‘shepherd.”’ 
It was natural to fall into such an error because 76 av 
(to pan), ‘‘the all,” was used in Greek to denote the uni- 
verse, and the god of the woods, 7.e., wild nature, might 
easily be conceived as the spirit of all nature. 

But the error was substantiated by a curious- story 
which, as there is reason to suppose, arose out of another 
misunderstanding of language, a story which, as may 
be remarked en passant, suggested Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful poem “The Dead Pan.” According to Plu- 
tarch, a certain Epitherses (from whose son the historian 
heard the story) once ‘‘embarked for Italy in a ship carry- 
ing merchandise and several passengers. One evening, 
when they were near the Echinades, the breeze died away 
and the ship drifted near Paxae. Most of the people 
on board were awake, and many were still drinking after 
supper, when suddenly, to their astonishment, a voice 
was heard from the island calling Thammuz. Now 
Thammuz was an Egyptian pilot, not known by name 
to many of those on board. After being twice called, 
he replied to the one who was calling him, and the latter, 
raising his voice, said: ‘When you arrive at Palodes, 
announce that great Pan is dead.’ Many heard this 
with amazement. ... And, when they came near Palodes, 
Thammuz, looking from the prow towards the land, 
repeated what he had heard: ‘Great Pan is dead.’ And 
scarcely had he spoken than there was a loud lamentation, 
not of one, but of many, mixed with astonishment. And, 
as many were present, the report spread rapidly in Rome 
and Thammuz was sent for to Tiberius Cesar. 
put such faith in the story that he made inquiries about 
Pan, about whom he received information from learned 
men at his court.” (“‘ De Defectu Oraculorum,” xvi. 17.) 

As this occurrence belongs to the reign of ‘Tiberius, 
in which reign the Crucifixion took place, it is not sur- 
prising that Christians should have interpreted it as re- 
ferring to the overthrow of paganism by Christianity, 
for it must be remembered that the early Christians—or 
most of them—regarded the “heathen” gods as evil 
spirits, so that it was quite natural they should hear in 
the shouting the wail of vanquished demons. 

In later times various explanations of this narrative 
have been suggested; e¢.g., Roscher thought the words 
addressed to the pilot must have referred to the sacred 
ram at Mendes, with which Pan (the goatlike god) was 
identified, but, as Reinach points out, this leaves unex- 
plained the address to the pilot by name. Reinach adds 
that, in this case, the incident would not have been re- 
garded as anything wonderful, especially by an Egyp- 
tian, and so no rumor of it would have reached the 
emperor’s ears. Reinach himself suggests an explana- 
tion, which is thus summarized by Prof. Farnell in “The 
Year’s Work in Classical Studies,’’ 1907 [To under- 
stand the quotation it is necessary to keep in mind that 
yearly festivals were held, lamenting the death of the 
young sun-god, and that at these festivals loud wailings 
were uttered] :— 

‘“A number of suggestive articles [says Prof. Farnell] 
have recently appeared by M. Salomon Reinach. Special 
attention may be called to his article in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1907 (pp. 1-19), on ‘La Mort 
du Grand Pan.’ ‘The solution that he offers for that 
curious puzzle is most attractive and intrinsically prob- 
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able. He suggests that the voice heard from the isle 
of Paxae which so astonished the ship’s crew and the 
Roman world was: @apots, Oapods, @apods (thrice repeated), 
mappeyas (or mavpéyas) teOvnxey (‘Thammuz, Thammuz, 
Thammuz, pammegas [or panmegas] tethneken’)—i.e., 
‘Thammuz, all-great [cf. almighty], is dead,’ and that 
this was merely the lament for the great Thammuz, or 
Adonis, uttered by Syrian votaries; and that the coin- 
cidence of the ship’s pilot bearing the same name and 
the misunderstanding of wavpéyas (panmegas) or rappéyas 
(pammegas) gave rise to the curious fiction about the 
death of Pan, for there is no evidence that the Greek 
Pan ever died, in ritual or myth~’ 

Certainly, if Reinach’s explanation be correct, Disease 
of Language has made a considerable contribution to 
Christian legend. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


To Men and Women of Good Will.* 


We find ourselves to-day in the midst of what may 
prove to be the fiercest conflict in the history of the hu- 
man race. Whatever may be our view of the processes 
which have led to its inception, we have now to face the 
faet that war is proceeding upon a terrific scale and that 
our own country is involved in it. 

We recognize that our government has made most 
strenuous efforts to preserve peace, and has entered into 
the war under a grave sense of duty to a smaller state 
toward which we had moral and treaty obligations. 
While, as a society, we stand firmly to the belief that the 
method of force is no solution of any question, we hold 
that the present moment is not one for criticism, but for 
devoted service to our nation. 

What is to be the attitude of Christian men and women 
and of all who believe in the brotherhood of humanity? 
In the distress and perplexity of this new situation, many 
are so stunned as scarcely to be able to discern the path of 
duty. In the sight of God we should seek to get back to 
first principles, and to determine on a course of action 
which shall prove us to be worthy citizens of his kingdom. 
In making this effort let us remember those groups of 
men and women, in all the other nations concerned, who 
will be animated by a similar spirit, and who believe with 
us that the fundamental unity of men in the family of 
God is the one enduring reality, even when we are forced 
into an apparent denial of it. 

Although it would be premature to make any pro- 
nouncement upon many aspects of the situation on which 
we have no sufficient data for a reliable judgment, we 
can, and do, call ourselves and you to a consideration of 
certain principles which may safely be enunciated: 

1. The conditions which have made this catastrophe 
possible must be regarded by us as essentiaJly unchristian. 
This war spells the bankruptcy of much-that we too lightly 
call Christian. No nation, no church, no individual, can 
be wholly exonerated. We have all participated to some 
extent in these conditions. We have been content, or 
too little discontented, with them. If we apportion blame, 
let us not fail first to blame ourselves, and to seek the for- 
giveness of Almighty God. 

2. In the hour of darkest night it is not for us to lose 
heart. Never was there greater need for men of faith. 
To many will come the temptation to deny God, and to 
turn away with despair from the Christianity which seems 
to be identified with bloodshed on so gigantie a scale. 
Christ is crucified afresh to-day. If some forsake him 
and flee, let it be more clear that there are others who 
take their stand with him, come what may. 


* This message to men and women in the British Empire was sent out from the Relig- 


ous Society of Friends. 
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3. This we may do by continuing to show the spirit of 
love to all. For those whose conscience forbids them to 
take up arms there are other’ ways of serving, and defi- 
nite plans are already being made to enable them to take 
their full share in helping their country at this crisis. In 
pity and helpfulness toward the suffering and stricken 
in our own country we shall all share. If we stop at this, 
“what do we more than others”? Our Master bids us to 
pray for and love our enemies. May we be saved from 
forgetting that they too are the children of our Father. 
May we think of them with love and pity. May we ban- 
ish thoughts of bitterness, harsh judgments, the revenge- 
ful spirit. To do this is in no sense unpatriotic. We 
may find ourselves the subjects of misunderstanding. 
But our duty is clear,—to be courageous in the cause of 
love and in the hate of hate. May we prepare ourselves 
even now for the day when once more we shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder with those with whom we are now 
at war, in seeking to bring in the kingdom of God. 

4. It is not too soon to begin to think out the new situ- 
ation which will arise at the close of the war. We are be- 
ing compelled to face the fact that the human race has 
been guilty of a gigantic folly. We have built up a cult- 
ure, a civilization, and even a religious life, surpassing in 
many respects that of any previous age, and we have 
been content to rest it all upon a foundation of sand. 
Such a state of society cannot endure so long as the last 
word in human affairs is brute force. Sooner or Jater it 
was bound to crumble. At the close of this war we shall 
be faced with a stupendous task of reconstruction. In 
some ways it will be rendered supremely difficult by the 
legacy of ill-will, by the destruction of human life, by the 
tax upon all in meeting the barest wants of the millions 
who will have suffered through the war. But in other 
ways it wiJl be easier. We shall’be able to make a new 
start, and to make it all together. From this point of 
view we may even see a ground of comfort in the fact that 
our own nation is involved. No country will be in a posi- 
tion which will compel others to struggle again to achieve 
the inflated standard of military power existing before the 
war. We shall have an opportunity of reconstructing 
European culture upon the only possible permanent 
foundation—mutual trust and good will. Such a recon- 
struction would not only secure the future of European 
civilization, but would save the world from the threatened 
catastrophe of seeing the great nations of the East build- 


ing their new social order also upon the sand, and thus: 


turning the thought and wealth needed for their education 
and development into that which could only be a fetter 
to themselves and a menace to the West. Is it too much 
to hope for that we shall, when this time comes, be able 
as brethren together to lay down far-reaching principles 
for the future of mankind such as will insure us forever 
against a repetition of this gigantic folly? If this is to 
be accomplished it will need the united and persistent 
pressure of all who believe in such a future for mankind. 
‘There will still be multitudes who can see no good in the 
culture of other nations, and who are unable to believe in 
any genuine brotherhood among those of different races. 
Already those who think otherwise must begin to think 


_and plan for such a future, if the supreme opportunity of 


the final peace is not to be lost, and if we are to be saved 
from being again sucked down into the whirlpool of mili- 
tary aggrandizement and rivalry. In time of peace all 
the nations have been preparing for war. In the time 
of war let all men of good will prepare for peace. The 
Christian conscience must be awakened to the magni- 
tude of the issues. The great friendly democracies in 
each country must be ready to make their influence felt. 
Now is the time to speak of this thing, to work for it, to 
pray for it. 
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5. If this is to happen, it seems to us of vital impor- 
tance that the war should not be carried on in any vin- 
dictive spirit, and that it should be brought to a close at 
the earliest possible moment. We should have it clearly 
before our minds from the beginning that we are not go- 
ing into it in order to crush and humiliate any nation. 
The conduct of negotiations has taught us the necessity 
of prompt action in international affairs. Should the 
opportunity offer, we, in this nation, should be ready to 
act with promptitude in demanding that the terms sug- 
gested are of a kind which it will be possible for all par- 
ties to accept, and that the negotiations be entered upon 
in the right spirit. 

6: We believe in God. Human free will gives us power 
to hinder the fulfilment of his loving purposes. It 
also means that we may actively co-operate with him. 
If it is given to us to see something of a glorious possible 
future, after all the desolation and sorrow that lie be- 
fore us, let us be sure that sight has been given us by him. 
No day should close without our putting up our prayer 
to him that he will lead his family into a new and better 
day. At a time when so severe a blow is being struck at 
the great causes of moral, social, and religious reform for 
which so many have struggled, we need to look with ex- 
pectation and confidence to him whose cause they 
are, and find a fresh inspiration in the certainty of his 
victory. 


Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


1819-99. 

The third quarter of the nineteenth century, in the 
United States at least, was distinguished by the almost 
universal presence in middle-class homes of the weekly 
story-paper. ‘There were very many publications of 
this character, and the most popular of them all, it is 
quite safe to say, was the New York Ledger, the owner 
and manager of which was Robert Bonner. ‘The cultured 
classes seldom gave it much attention except when some 
especial feature was promised, such, for example, as the 
issue in weekly instalments of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
novel of ‘‘Norwood”’; but it was a warmly welcomed 
visitor in the homes of the unexacting lover of fiction, 
who might be, and most frequently was, one of the great 
army of workers, whether in factory, machine shop, or 
upon the farm. It furnished the greater portion of his 
literary pabulum, and the long hours of bodily toil were 
sweetened by the expectation of what the next issue of 
the Ledger might contain. 

In these latter days it is customary to underestimate 
the influence rendered by this weekly visitant, but noth- 
ing can be more unjust. The Ledger was sensational, 
to be sure, but it was not unhealthily such, while, if we 
compare the moral tone of the serials with which it was 
filled with that of the mass of erotic fiction that even 
reputable publishers are now not unwilling to put forth, 
the advantage of the comparison will be found to lie with 
the Ledger romances rather than with the bulk of the 
novels of the last decade. 

The regular contributors to the Ledger included many 
writers once famous, but the one most nearly associated 
with its fortunes was Mrs. Emma Southworth, who for 
a long period received from Mr. Bonner $5,000 yearly 
in payment for three serials furnished him by agreement 
every twelvemonth, a phenomenal rate of remuneration 
for those days. ‘The history of the rise and progress of 
the Ledger is an exceedingly interesting one, but may not 
be told here save in one’s allusion to its relations with 
some of its most widely known contributors. 
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The daughter of Capt. Charles Nevitt of Alexandria, 
Va., she was born in Washington, D.C., Dec. 26, 1819, 
and was carefully educated by her stepfather in his school 
at Washington. Leaving school in 1835, she was married 
five years later to Frederick H. Southworth of Utica, 
N.Y. ‘The union was brief, however, and she was pres- 
ently thrown upon her own resources. From 1844 to 
1849 she taught in the Washington public schools, and 
after a time resorted to story-writing to help in defraying 
domestic expenses, her small salary as teacher proving all 
too inadequate for the support of herself and infant son. 

The tide turned in her favor in 1849, when her first 
novel, “Retribution,” was appearing in the columns 
of the National Era. Begun when its author was almost 
in the depths of despair, it was hardly completed ere, to 
use her own words, “friends crowded around me, offers 
for contributions poured in upon me. And I, who six 
months had been poor, found myself born, as it were, into 
a new life, found independence and an occupation in 
which I could delight. All this came very suddenly, as 
after a terrible storm a sunburst.” 

In 1853 the now famous novelist purchased Prospect 
Cottage at Potomac Heights in the suburbs of Washing- 
ton, and this continued to be her home, with the excep- 
tion of three years passed in London and some seasons 
spent in Yonkers, N.Y., where she went in 1876. At 
Prospect Cottage the larger number of her sixty romances 
were written, and there she died on the 29th of June, 1899. 

It is somewhat the custom to deny to Mrs. South- 
worth’s many romances the possession of literary quality, 
but if one examines her work without prejudice he will 
not be quite so sure that it is entirely absent from her 
pages. 

Among Mrs. Southworth’s favorites, where her own 
books were considered, were “The Avenger, or the Missing 
Bride,” “Miriam,” and ‘The Hidden Hand, or Capitola, 
the Madcap,” the last-named written when her sister 


was dying, her son an invalid, and herself seriously ill.. 


This story was republished in England in the London 
Guide, and her English publishers then made her an ad- 
vantageous offer to go to London and write therefor. 
This she accepted, remaining abroad from the spring of 
1859 to that of 1862. 

Countless copies of “ Capitola’? were issued, the tale 
proving even more popular in England than in the au- 
thor’s own land. Boats on the Thames were named 
“Capitola”? and “Black Donald,’ and ladies’ bonnets 
were similarly called. The book’s popularity extended 
to the stage, “Capitola” being dramatized in five long 
acts and well acted at two London theatres, the Strand 
and the Grecian Temple. At the latter theatre Wilkes 
Booth assumed the rdle of Black Donald. 

Mrs. Southworth’s literary fame was not confined to 
England and America, for many of her novels in the hey- 
day of her popularity were translated into French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and other tongues, and new editions fre- 
quently appeared in London, Paris, Leipsic, Madrid, 
and Montreal. 

It will not be denied that Mrs. Southworth’s novels 
are in most cases sensational rather than the reverse. 
Indeed sensationalism is implied in such titles as ‘The 
Changed Brides,’ “How He Won Her,” “The Fatal 
Marriage,”’ ‘The Curse of Clifton,’ to choose a few names 
only for mention, but, as we have before intimated, there 
are more undesirable features discoverable in fiction 
than sensationalism pure and simple. 

Mrs. Southworth and a few other writers of her type 
furnished her admirers with the literary food they de- 
sired through a long series of years, and their books must 
be judged, if judged at all, by the tone everywhere pre- 
vailing throughout their pages, and this tone is certainly 
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wholesome. ‘Their works may and do lack literary polish, 
but they are infinitely preferable to the bulk of detective 
and sensual fiction which ever flows like a muddy river 
from out the gaping mouth of the press. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spirit and Reality. 


As a general rule, the human heart may be trusted to 
want the real treasure, the real victories and rewards of 
life. It is largely a question of his powers of discrimina- 
tion whether he finds them or.not. They are there, in 
all their wealth and genuineness, before everybody. 
They are hidden in the offering which life presents to 
every soul, if only we had the understanding heart to 
recognize them when they are presented to us. What 
are these realities like? What is their nature and quality? 
How shall we know them? By what marks are we to 
recognize them? One of the most universal character- 
istics of life’s realities, and the one by which we most com- 
monly define them, is their permanence, their durability. 
Isaiah says that the word of the Lord shall stand forever. . 
The fact that it stands forever indicates that it is the 
word of the Lord. | Its reality is betrayed by its durability. 
Emerson says, ‘‘What is excellent as God lives is per- 
manent.” If it were not permanent, it would not be 
excellent. Its excellence is revealed by its permanence. 
The prime characteristic of reality is durability. 

When we apply that test to human history we make a 
rather significant discovery. We find that the commod- 
ities which have endured from the past into this present 
are not the practical or the tangible commodities, but 
the intellectual, the moral, the spiritual commodities. 
It is not the bridges men have built, the palaces and 
fortresses they have constructed, that have lasted 
over from ancient times into modern, and that have suc- 
cessfully withstood the decay and corrosion of the years, 
but rather the songs of fervent aspiration they have sung, 
the laws of right living they have discovered, the prayers 
of hope and trust they have whispered, the graces of 
human nobility they have established, the examples of 
sympathy and human charitableness and helpfulness they 
have produced, and the visions of God’s holiness and 
purity they have seen. Such are the enduring products 
of the past which have survived the attacks of time and 
decay and have come down to later ages as fresh and 
strong and deathless as ever. As one of our favorite 
hymns puts it, “All the good the past hath had remains 
to make our own time glad.” The material achieve- 
ments of the past have gone or are going the way of all 
perishable matter. ‘The Seven Wonders of the World are 
no more. ‘The Colossus of Rhodes has long since tumbled 
into the harbor whose mouth it once defiantly bestrode. 
The Pharos of Alexandria has long since crumbled into 
dust. Diana’s temple at Ephesus is pictured to our 
imaginations to-day by nothing more reliable than the 
conjectures of antiquarians. The Roman Forum is a 
scene of desolation, and the Appian Way is bereft of its 
villas. Even the Pyramids of Egypt are showing unmis- 
takable signs of the wear and tear of time. It is not among 
such achievements as these that we must look for the 
enduring products of human living. 

We are forced to make the same observation regarding 
human sins and errors and violences and weaknesses. It 
is not among them that we may find that which endures. 
One of the most significant facts that comes to our notice 
is the very palpable fact that humanity refuses to take 
its blunders seriously—as though realizing by some un- 
erring intuition that its blunders were of a merely tem- 
porary substance, and that its sins were not real. 
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little short of inspiriting to consider how the tragedies 
of the past quickly lose their gory aspect, quickly bleach 
out, under the passage of the years, into innocuous myths 
and legends of the present. The sins of yesterday soon 
change their character and become the jokes of to-day, 
and Nero fiddling while Rome burned is speedily rele- 
gated to our nurseries to regale our children with his 
antics. If permanence be the prime characteristic of 
reality, then we may search in vain through the records of 
human greed and passion and violence and malice for 
reality. For these things are not permanent. They pass 
and fade and are forgotten. ‘The words of our hymn are 
well chosen. It is only the good the past hath had that 
remains to make our own time glad. 

These considerations bring squarely before our minds 
the words which Paul wrote to his Corinthians, and 
clothe those words with a fresher meaning, ‘The things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” If the real things of life must be 
sought among the permanent things, then we must turn 
our gaze toward those bright accumulations of a purely 
spiritual nature, the hopes and cravings, the aspira- 
tions and penitences, the visions, ideals, and prayers, the 
glimpses of holiness and cravings after righteousness, in 
short, the thoughts and voices of God which have received 
some partial expression from the life of past ages, which 
constitute the indestructible residuum of all past effort 
and experience, and which have come down to us—the 
unimpeachable testimony of all history to the reality of 
God, and to the reality of the spiritual life. 

It is safe to say that Mozart’s piano has long since 
outlived its usefulness. If it still exists anywhere, it is 
merely as an interesting relic, a sentimental antique. 
Perhaps it has ceased to exist. Perhaps its cords and 
keys have been reduced again to the primal matter of 
which they were first formed. Its functionality is gone, 
and its existence has ceased; but Mozart’s Requiem 
still lives, and will ever live, for it is composed of the 
imperishable stuff of the spirit. Mozart’s piano was but 
the medium, the tool, through which and by means of 
which was created this deathless product of the spirit. 
That is a rather luminous little parallel. ‘The relation- 
ship which the piano bore to the Requiem is but a type 
of the relationship which our world of forces and matter 
and practical accessory and tangible objectivity bears 
to the real things of life. It is but the instrument upon 
which the undying anthem is played. It is but the 
medium, the tool, by which and through which the real 
products of our living are wrought out. 

There are so many people in the world about us to-day 
who lack just that discernment of the understanding 
heart, who do not see that the real things in life are the 
spiritual attainments and victories of the soul,—character, 
self-control, trust, sincerity, prayerfulness, love, and 
joy, everything that comes of a vivid consciousness of 
God and an intimate participation in his wondrous 
life, everything that is awakened by a first-hand acquain- 
tance with deity, and everything that is prompted by 
love to God. ‘Those are life’s permanences. ‘There 
are so many people who fail to recognize them, who fail 
to comprehend that the world of outward form and tan- 
gible matter, with its specious, practical allurements, 
bears the same relation to these realities that the piano 
bore to the Requiem, merely the instrument through 
which those realities may be attained, merely the tem- 
poral and practical medium by which those real treasures 
of life may be discovered and possessed. Working in 
that blindness of ignorance, we see them devoting their 
strength and thought and skill to what we call worldly 
ambitions and pursuits, wealth and power, and culture, 
and fame, and good repute, with no thought of the 
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higher and holier and infinitely truer ideals of life for 
which these things are only the preparation and the 
means. That is a very common mistake. It may be 
found in all hearts. It lurks in all ages. We see its 
unmistakable presence in our life and in our age,—men 
and women who throw away the pearl of great price and 
hoard up instead the mere shells in which the pearl was 
hidden, who, like the Prodigal Son, forget the warmth 
and the welcome of the Father’s love, and are fain to fill 
themselves with the husks which the swine did eat, who 
overlook the real purpose of life and strive instead to 
cultivate the mere technique of living, who satisfy 
themselves with these baptisms of preparation, these 
baptisms with water, and who fail to glorify their lives 
by that further baptism, the supreme baptism into the 
holy spirit of God, into the cleansing and purifying fire 
of his power and his love. Human hearts have always 
needed to be spiritualized, for it is only in that process 
of spiritualization that life’s realities are found. It is 
only in that process that these blank forms of our life 
are countersigned and are given their final validation of 
reality and power and immortality. ‘That need is just as 
great to-day as it ever was. ‘There is no work more worth 
doing than this. ‘There is no task more imperative than 
this.—Extracts {rom the Baccalaureate Sermon of Rev. 
Charles E. Park, preached at Meadville, June, 1914. 


Spiritual Life. 


As a simple naturalism takes the place of the old pes- 
simistic supernaturalism, the faith of the world—that 
in every man which helps him realize his aspirations— 
has an optimistic glow.—E. E. Newbert. 


wa 


Religion has not primarily nor mainly come to man by 
deliberate ratiocination, but by spontaneous experience. 
It is the whole of man responding to the whole of God. 
Human nature has not thought out, it has experienced 
religion.—J ohn W lute Chadwick. 


s 


Scepticism in moral matters is an active ally of im- 
morality. Who is not for is against. ‘The universe will 
have no neutrals in these questions. In theory as in 
practice, dodge or hedge, or talk as we like about a wise 
scepticism, we are really doing volunteer military ser- 
vice for one side or the other.—William James. 


Jt 


‘The course of life is a thousand trifles, then some crisis; 
nothing but green leaves under common sun and shadow, 
and then a storm or a rare June day. And far more than 
the storm or the perfect day the common sun and common 
shadow do to make the autumn rich. It is the “every 
days” that count. They must be made to tell, or the 
years have failed.— William C. Gannett. 


s 


Everywhere we look we find our life encompassed by 
limitations. God has “‘beset us behind and before, and 
laid his hand upon us.”’ We see, also, that this limita- 
tion of life is not the source of weakness, but of man’s 
highest power and fame. It is not only for little men in 
little things, but for human life at its best and greatest. 
The strong man, the great man, whether hero or artist, 
poet, thinker, or saint, is not one who bursts the bonds 
of law and casts obedience away, but rather one who walks 
a narrower, severer path than weaker men are able to 
keep.—Theodore C. Williams. 
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The Tiniest Republic in the World. 


My wanderings over the face of the earth 
at the call of Christian Endeavor have taken 
me to every State in our own republic and 
to most of the other republics of the world; 
to staunch and sturdy little Switzerland; to 
the uneasy republics of South America, with 
their interminable revolutions; to the vast 
republic of China, the newest and hugest of 
all; and to the now extinct republics of 
South Africa,—the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. But the smallest of all republics, 
though by no means the least interesting, is 
the one I have last seen,—the minute state 
of San Marino, which lies in the very heart 
of Italy, on a spur of the Apennines. 

It is difficult for an American to conceive 
of its smallness. When we think of a country 
with a president and a legislature, with coin- 
age and stamps of its own, with its own 
weights and measures, with its consuls in 
foreign countries and all the paraphernalia 
of government, we are likely to imagine that 
it must have some thousands of square miles 
of territory, and at least some hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants. 

But here is a country only thirty-two 
square miles in area; a republic that a good 
walker could go around in half a day and a 
bicyclist could wheel around before break- 
fast; a country whose whole circumference is 
almost exactly the length of the Marathon run 
from Ashland to Boston, which the champions 
have negotiated, if I mistake not, in a little 
more than two hours. And yet for fifteen 
hundred years this small nation has main- 
tained its independence through all the turbu- 
lent days of the Middle Ages and the later 
struggles of Europe, during which the big fish 
have swallowed so many of the little ones. 

Italy has had a dozen different kinds of 
government during these fifteen hundred 
years. It has been ruled by kings and em- 
perors and popes; it has been a republic and 
a monarchy and an empire. The Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines, the Bourbons and the 
house of Savoy, have contended for the mas- 
tery; but the little republic of San Marino 
has gone on its way undaunted and undis- 
mayed, secure in its own limitations, so small 
that conquerors have not thought it worth 
while to fight for it, and secure also because, 
until recent years at least, its mountain 
fortress, where its capital is situated, made 
it almost impregnable, especially when the 
stout hearts of its citizens and their undying 
love of independence are considered. 

Long, long ago, when Christianity was 
very young, a certain stone-cutter, named 
Marinus, who lived in Dalmatia, on the other 
side of the Adriatic, was driven from his 
home, because he was a Christian, by that 
bitter persecutor Diocletian. He sailed across 
the narrow sea to the Italian shore, and, mak- 
ing his way inland a dozen miles or so, came 
to an uninhabited wilderness, in the centre 
of which rose a steep and rocky mountain, 
whose almost precipitous sides faced the sea. 
This mountain, it seemed, belonged to a lady 
hamed Felicita, whom Marinus had converted 
to Christianity. In gratitude for his good 
offices, Felicita made him a present of this 
mountain. Here came some of his followers, 
and here in these inaccessible wilds dominated 
by this stern and rugged mountain a new state 
was born—a state that has continued free 
and independent from that day to this. 

The romantic story is not unlike that of 
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the Pilgrim Fathers, who crossed not the 
narrow Adriatic, but the broad Atlantic, in 
order that they might find ‘freedom to 
worship God.” But, while the republic of 
the Pilgrims in less than three hundred years 
has expanded into a mighty nation with a 
hundred millions of people, the republic of 
Marinus, now called Saint Marinus, still 
numbers barely eleven thousand souls ac- 
cording to the last census. 

We started from the ancient town of Ri- 
mini in Italy, on the seacoast, perhaps near the 
very spot where Saint Marinus landed fifteen 
hundred years ago, when he fled from the 
persecutions of Diocletian. There is no rail- 
way or tramway, and only one rough carriage- 
road, by which the traveller can approach 
this tiny republic. 

For about eight miles we travelled over 
level country within the kingdom of Italy, 
with smiling fields of wheat and alfalfa on 
either side, divided from each other often by 
vineyards and olive groves. A stone post in 
the middle of a bridge over a dry river-bed 
tells us that we have passed from the king- 
dom of Italy into the republic of San Marino; 
but there is no other sign of the transition 
from monarchy to republicanism, no custom- 
house, no fortress, no soldier-guard. 

But now the road begins to ascend, grad- 
ually but continuously, the steep and seem- 
ingly inaccessible rocks of Monte Titano ever 
in view, until at last, after many zigzags, we 
reach the summit, where is situated the prin- 
cipal town, the capitol building, and the seat 
of government of the republic of San Marino. 

I think it is Mark Twain who wrote about 
the former kingdom of Hawaii before it be- 
came a republic, when it was ruled by Queen 
Liliuokalani and her court, that it seemed to 
him like packing a man-of-war into a sardine- 
box. Mr. Clemens’s simile occurred to me 
when I entered the governors’ palace in San 
Marino and was told by our loquacious guide 
that the republic had two presidents, and that 
they elected their two presidents every six 
months, and that the legislature consists of 
sixty members, twenty of whom must be 
nobles, twenty citizens from the little town 
of San Marino, and twenty from the farm 
population which surrounds the mountain. 

To show that the Sanmarinese, as they call 
themselves, take their politics seriously, it 
is necessary only to tell how the presidents are 
chosen. 

Once in six months twelve nominators, or 
councillors, are drawn by lot. Of these 
twelve, the council of sixty votes for six; and 
then the six are arranged in couples, a noble 
and a commoner, a noble and a commoner, 
a noble and a commoner. One of these 
couples is chosen by lot in the chiesa mag- 
giore, or cathedral, and they are then pro- 
claimed regents, or presidents. This cere- 
mony, which always takes place in the early 
hours of the night, begins with a character- 
istic torchlight procession, in which, besides 
the authorities of the state, many of the people 
take part. Immediately after the election 
the bells of all the churches of the republic 
peal their loudest; and the military band, 
followed by the crowd, go to the houses of 
the future regents, where all meet to offer 
their congratulations. 

The governors’ palace, or State House, as 
perhaps we should call it, is a truly fine build- 
ing, and is perched on the very topmost peak 
of Monte Titano, the highest point in the re- 
public, and nearly twenty-five hundred feet 
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above the sea. It is a modern building, and 
is adorned with busts of Italian patriots like ba 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, as well as those of 
King Victor Emmanuel IT. and Queen Mar- 
gherita, for the republic is on excellent terms 
with the kingdom of Italy, which surrounds 
it on all sides. 

Some gorgeously arrayed guards in blue 
and gold, with flamboyant hats surmounted 
by red plumes, guard the entrance to the 
palace; but they do not offer any resistance 
to our peaceful entrance, and we make our 
way through the corridors and up the fine f 
marble stairway until we come to the legisla- 
tive chamber. 

There stand two great chairs for the two 
presidents, and sixty humbler seats for the 
nobles, the cittadinit, and the countrymen, 
who advise them. Whether there is any 
wrangling or any graft deponent saith not, 
for our Italian was not equal to the strain 
of finding out from our guide, who proudly 
proclaimed himself a cittadino. 

The streets of the little town are fairly 
clean. The stone houses are gloomy and 
massive, and a life spent in San Marino 
would doubtless be somewhat circumscribed. 
But. two things we greatly admired: first, the 
magnificent view of the Apennines on one 
side and the Adriatic on the other, a view 
equalled, perhaps, by no other capital in the 
world; and, secondly, the undying love of 
independence, which finds itself embodied 
in the one word which we see everywhere, 
on the city’s coat of arms, on her walls, over 
her gateways, and on her public buildings, 
—‘LIBERTAS!”’—Rev. Francis E. Clark, in 
the Christian Endeavor World. 


All about a Name. : 


Once upon a time I was minister of a ‘‘ First 
Unitarian Church.” It so happened that a 
new era in our career was opened, and to 
celebrate it we decided to give to our organi- 
zation a new name,—the most inclusive, 
most generous, and most satisfying name 
any of us could think of,—‘‘All Souls.” 


a 
We were not intending to condemn or even 
to discredit the historic title that our ¢ 
church had borne for more than fifty years, 4 
but, it is fact, we did hope to prove to | 
the world that we had a hospitable home 
for all who were seeking “‘to live the life 
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of the spirit,’ and that there was not even 
an appearance of sectarian narrowness within ; 
our borders. But thereby hangeth this 1 
reminiscence. 

One evening, after our beautiful new 
church had been dedicated, I was sitting at a 
window in my home opposite, enjoying our 
sanctuary’s grace, when I heard voices from 
the sidewalk below:— 

“Wha’ church is dat?” 

“‘Why, dat’s de All Souls’ Church.” 

ce Wha’?”’ 

“De All Souls’ Church.” 

“Yaas!—Oh, Yaas! Huh! 
Onbelievin’ Church!” 

And thereupon, after all our earnest proc- 
lamations of faith and hope and charity, 
and our most generous efforts by word and 
deed to win all souls to the inspirations we 
cherished, I learned that we were nothing 
more to this man on the street, and to hosts 
like him, than ‘‘de Onbelievin’ Church.” 

I very much fear that, so long as history is 
written and the prejudice that ‘‘ Orthodoxy is 


So, dat’s de 
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my doxy”’ prevails, no assumption of any 
new name will free any of our churches 
from that which historically it stands for to 
the community around it, who—believe 
me—think very little of our ‘‘anti-Trini- 
tarianism,’’ but who think much of us as 
“de onbelievers’”’ in the ‘‘deity of Christ,” 
in “the blood atonement,” in ‘‘eternal 
damnation,” in ‘‘the infallible inspiration of 
the Bible,” and, in fact, in the whole round 
of the orthodox creed. 

Do not let us comfort ourselves with any 
illusion. 
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We may blot or may alter our name, as we 
will, 

But the taint of our heresy ’ll cling round us 
still. 


It is an unavoidable natural fact that, 
though 


A rose may bear another name, 
Its thorns stay prickly, just the same. 


So let us ‘‘thank God, take courage, and 
go forward,’’ consoling our solicitous souls 
with the counsel,— d 
Honor and shame do not from names arise; 
Serve well your faith, there all your honor lies. 

If we must have a new name, I com- 
mend to our Name Committee the name 
that my sidewalk critic gave to our -‘‘ All 
Souls’ Church, ’’—‘‘ The Onbelievin’ Church.” 
We should thereby, ourselves, express our real 
purpose of faith and progress, as On Believers, 
ever onward. At the same time we should 
gratuitously enable our enemies to lay their 
charge of our ‘‘lack of faith and progress,”’ 
as did our colored brother when he charged 
us with being the ‘‘Onbelievin’ Church.”’ 


A Unirarian (In Partibus). 
Toxyo, JAPAN. 


Literature. 


Wuat Is IT TO BE EpucatTEp? By C. 
Hanford Henderson. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50.—One 
reads the preface of this book and turns to 
the following pages with much expectancy. 
It is written for parents and teachers (chiefly 
for parents) by one who has already spoken 
in print on the themes of which it treats, to 
the edification of a large number of readers. 
He has had experience; he impresses one 
from the start as being honest and intelligent; 
and he writes with due appreciation of the 
importance of his subject, for he thinks that 
children ought to get the best of their educa- 
tion from their fathers and mothers. More- 
over, he would “have education founded on 
religion as one of its chief corner-stones. As 
many parents of the present day are exceed- 
ingly puzzled to know what to do about 
religious instruction, should this book fall 
under their eye they are likely to seize upon 
it with some eagerness. Just what help they 
would get from it in this respect it is hard 
to predict. The author does not follow 
’ traditional lines, and his views are quite 
plainly all his own. He is not afraid, for one 
thing, to avow himself something of a poly- 
theist, though what he has to say abut this 
need not frighten anybody who has ceased to 
be scared by names. His advice about this 
part of a child’s training is quite general 
in terms, and can scarcely be depended upon 
for more than the main course to follow and 
the ultimate ideal to be kept in view. The 
other chief support of education he thinks 
_ should be economics, the bread-and-butter 
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question. And here his ‘‘counsel of perfec- 
tion’ would probably be quite generally 
regarded as Utopian. Briefly, he would have 
the young mind taught to estimate success 
not by what one is able to get, but by what he 
is able to give. When we remember the age 
of chivalry, this is not so impractical as it may 
at first seem. But, practical or not, it is a 
work that has to be done before many dreams 
of social welfare now cherished can come true. 
From this foundation the book goes on to 
deal with various branches of education with 
some detail. In a chapter called ‘‘ Years of 
Grace”’ there is an interesting account of the 
daily routine of a boys’ camp in New Hamp- 
shire, from which one may get a fairly good 
idea of the way the author’s theories work out 
in practice. Altogether it is a stimulating 
and suggestive book; and not the least of its 
interest is to see how a well-trained mind, 
being set free from thraldom to ancient 
traditions, reacts against the conditions of the 
modern world. In this work it is original and 
sane, but not revolutionary. One derives 
from it an impression of hopefulness that, 
big as our modern problems are (and perhaps 
none is bigger than the educational problem), 
our race will find the ability to think and work 
them through. 


Magazines. 


The September St. Nicholas is very much 
of a vacation number, with an account of 
the fun of “‘Aquaplane Riding,’ as they 
try it on Lake George, by Dr. E. J. Morris; 
Billy Evans’s discussion of ‘‘The Heroes 
of the World’s Series and the ‘Goats’”’’; 
more chapters of Grace Tabor’s ‘‘Garden 
Making” and of ‘‘The Housekeeping Ad- 
ventures of the Junior Blairs’; and several 
stories of summer good times and advent- 
ures. Hildegarde Hawthorne’s department 
of Books and Reading deals this month with 
“The Great Imaginer,’’ Robert Louis Steven- 
son; and J. L. Harbour’s ‘“‘The Story of the 
Star-Spangled Banner,’’ gives a patriotic 
flavor to the number. 


The Aflantic for September strikes the 
social note in its opening essay, ‘‘Philan- 
thropy with Strings,” in which Prof. Edward 
Alsworth Ross sets forth with succinct frank- 
ness the disadvantages to social settlements, 
Christian Associations, and other social and 
religious philanthropies of donations from 
the influential rich. Illustrations of the 
hampering and deteriorating effects of this 
sort of benevolent subsidizing are presented 
with relentless candor. ‘The second paper, 
“Syndicalism and the General Strike in 
Italy,” by George B. McClellan, formerly 
mayor of New York, is a valuable presenta- 
tion of the political situation in Italy. The 
causes of the general strike of June in the 
present year, and its menacing results, are 
given with refreshing clearness, and the 
various strands of the confusing political 
and industrial tangle are characterized and 
labelled forthe enlightenment of the American 
reader. ‘‘The Decadence of Human Hered- 
ity,” by S. J. Holmes, and ‘‘Eugenics and 
Common Sense,” by H. Fielding-Hall are 
two interesting papers discussing the same 
subject from two entirely different points of 
view. In the third of his Union Portraits, 
Gamaliel Bradford has given us a brilliant 
sketch of Gen. Sherman. Another biographi- 
cal article in this number gives us ‘“‘Some 
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Early Letters of George William Curtis,’ 
addressed to Mrs. Whitman, and edited for 
the Atlantic by Caroline icknor. ‘The 
Critics of the College” are carefully re- 
viewed, with their criticisms, in the essay of 
that name by Henry S. Pritchett. ‘‘Pagan 
Morals” is a defence of Greek morality, by 
Emily James Putnam; ‘“‘Arthur Symons and 
Impressionism,” a study in decadence, by 
Wilbur Marshall Urban; and ‘‘Maurice 
Barrés and the Youth of France,” an il- 
luminating presentation of modern French 
idealism, by Randolph S. Bourne. ‘‘The 
Useless Virtues,’’ by Ralph Barton Perry, and 
“The Flavor of Things,’’ one of Robert M. 
Gay’s pleasant papers, complete the list of 
essays.. The poets of the month are Katha- 
rine Fullerton Gerould and Margaret P. 
Montague. Amy Wentworth Stone draws 
the picture of a naughtily attractive child, 
in “Possessing Prudence’; and we have the 
attractively good little girl in Florence Gil- 
more’s sketch, ‘‘A Little Mother.” 


NEW QUESTION BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Opin. 

I have used ‘‘ Forty Lessons on the Psalms”? in the ad- 
vanced class of our Sunday School this season and have found 
them of great value. While popular in their style they are 
in harmony with advanced thought on the subject and open 
the way to many side-issues of interest. ALFRED MANCHESTER, 

Pastor of the Second Church, Salem, Mass., May 16, tor4. 
Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Cantral Square, Lynn, Mass. Price 10c. each. 


— 


“THE STORY OF AN 


INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


“ LD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 2 eS 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
wholived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
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The Dome. 
The Little § Streets. 


“To-morrow I'll do it,” says Bennie; 
“T will by and by,” says Seth; 

“Not now,—pretty soon,” says Jennie; 
“Tn a minute,” says little Beth. 


O dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of To-morrow, 
Pretty-soon, and By-and-by, 
Lead, one and all, 
As straight, they say, 
As the King’s Highway, 
To the city of Not at All. 
—Annie Hamillon Donnell. 


The Postman’s Vacation. 


BY LUCY PRATT. 


I have lived in many places in the course 
of my life, and I have received my mail from 
all sorts and kinds of postmen, but among 
them all there is one who stands out in a 
vivid, particular light of his own. ‘To tell 
the truth, I find myself occasionally wonder- 
ing what has finally become of him. As I 
look back now on the quiet street in the quiet 
suburb where he used to make his rounds, 
it seems to me that his daily arrivals were 
the only events that ever made any real 
impression.on the neighborhood; and every 
one of these arrivals made an impression 
distinct and clear. | 

It was a street where numbers of children 
played in small, front door-yards, -played 
usually without varying incident or excite- 
ment of any kind until a certain familiar 
figure was seen approaching in the distance. 
Then a shout would go up from the fortunate 
young person who had made the discovery. 

“The postman! The postman’s coming!’ 

It was a signal for everything else to stop, 
for all minor amusements to be temporarily 
suspended. From the small door-yards the 
children would come bouncing out to the 
sidewalk, and then they would all break into 
a joyous canter in the direction of the ap- 
proaching figure. Then his voice would 
come ringing down the street. It had a 
peculiar, resonant quality, and I used to hear 
it distinctly from behind closed windows. 

“Hullo!” it would echo. ‘Well, how 
are you? Hullo!’ Then his laugh would 
come ringing out, too, as they danced up to 
him and fell in with quick little steps beside 
him as he went tramping on with his huge 
bag of mail. 

It was always the same, morning and after- 
noon. First they spied him in the distance, 
then they bounced to the sidewalk, and then 
they bore down on him in a joyous, welcom- 
ing body. 

But one morning something tragic and 
unexpected happened. They were playing 
in the little green yards as usual, when there 
came a voice that they had been waiting for 
many minutes. 

“The postman! The postman’s coming!” 

‘In a moment they were on the sidewalk, 
down the walk they were rushing, the ap- 
proaching figure was coming nearer—nearer, 
and they were charging straight on to meet 
him. But what was the matter? They 
were stopping. One by one they were stop- 
ping and drawing back. The figure was 
coming on, but dismay and disappointment 
were written all over their small faces. 
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Tt wasn’t their postman! 

I received my mail with surprise that morn- 
ing because I hadn’t Aeard the postman out- 
side with the children. For two weeks it 
was the same each morning. There were no 
joyous sounds of welcome; the new postman 
made his rounds silently, grimly; and the 
children stood back as silently, with troubled, 
wondering faces, and watched him pass. 
But one morning as they stood watching the 
distantly approaching figure with the same 
troubled, wondering faces, something else 
happened. One of them ran forward quickly, 
his eyes straining tensely down the walk, 
and then there was a vibrating cry :— ; 

“It’s the postman! Tt’s our postman!” 

For a moment they only stood there, gaz- 
ing unbelievingly—and then there was a 
wild rush. They were charging down on 
him just as they used to! Straight down 
on him! Happier than they had been for 
two long weeks, and his voice was ringing 
out again just as it used to. 

“Ful-lo! Well, how are you? 
Then came his old laugh. 

As I sat in my window and looked out at 
him and at all the happy, radiating little 
faces around him, I felt very much as if the 
sun had flashed out beautifully, unexpect- 
edly, in the sky, after a long season of cloud 
and gloom. 


Hul-/o!”’ 


The Naughtiness of Molly Muff. 


BY L. H. 


Molly Muff is a beautiful gray kitten with 
thick, long fur and a big, bushy tail, which she 
waves around, sometimes as a banner of defi- 
ance and sometimes as a terror to small dogs. 
She is the prettiest cat I know, and also the 
most self-willed. She. has been petted so 
much that she thinks she must always have 
her own way, whether that agrees with her 
mistress’s way or not. 

Her mistress is Rose Maitland; and Rose 
once said to me plaintively: ‘Really, I don’t 
know whether I own Molly Muff or Molly 
Muff ownsme. I don’t mind Molly’s walking 
all over my bed, if only her paws are clean; 
but she will not let me touch her basket, 
even to shake up her cushion, without giving 
across little ‘mieou’ overit. I never say any- 
thing if she jumps up in mamma’s lap or 
teases papa for her ball instead of me; but 
if I try to pet Helen’s dog when she brings 
it here, Molly Muff growls as if she would fly 
out of her skin, and worries over it for a long 
time.” 

Molly Mufi’s last performance, however, 
surpassed everything she has ever done be- 
fore. A month ago Rose had a bad cold, 
which she called the grip, and perhaps it was. 
Certainly, it fulfilled one condition of that dis- 
agreeable trouble, for it was after she grew 
better that she felt the worst, and finally 
Papa and Mamma Maitland decided to take 
her away for a fortnight, and see what the 
change and a bit of fun would do for her. 
Mrs. Davis, Helen’s mother, said she would 
be very happy to have Molly stay with her 
while they were away; and, since she and 
Rollo Davis, Helen’s dog, were the best of 
friends whenever Mollie wasn’t jealous of 
Rose’s attentions to him, the invitation was 
accepted. The Maitlands planned to stay a 
week in New York, and then go on to Wash- 
ington. 

Papa Maitland undertook to take Molly 
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Muff over to the Davises. The wilful little 
thing seemed to know perfectly well what was 
going on; and she hid in Rose’s closet, so 
that there was a long delay before she could 
be found. She objected to the covered 
basket; and all the way over she clawed and 
scratched, mewing pitifully, as if she were 
in utter misery. The journey was accom- 
plished, however, Molly was shut up for the 
night, and, as the Maitlands were to start 
early the next morning, the matter seemed to 
be settled. 

Pretty Molly enjoyed a good supper of 
chicken and cream, evidently making the 
best of the situation, but perhaps also watch- 
ing her opportunity. She looked up resent- 
fully when she heard the cook say that it 
was ‘‘a sin and a shame entirely to be after 
givin’ such an insignificant little baste the 
best of the land’’; but she resumed her supper 
complacently as Bridget added, “‘But she 
has that takin’ way with her, ye can’t deny 
her nothin’.”’ : 

The next morning, when Bridget opened 
the kitchen door, she was greeted affection- 
ately, even effusively, by Molly Muff, who 
had slept all night on the soft cushion in 
Bridget’s rocking-chair. Not ten minutes 
later, however, when Bridget went to the out- 
side door to take in the milk, a tiny gray ball 
of fur and fluff seemed to push itself between 
her feet; and all her dazed eyes could see, 
as she looked after it, was ‘‘the cratur goin’ 
like a streak of lightnin’, I give ye my word,” 
as Molly Muff sped toward home. ‘An’ 
me a-belavin’ ivery word she said!” 

Nobody can tell just what Molly Muff did 
after that. None of the Maitlands saw her 
as they put the few last things in the trunk 
and then went down to their early breakfast. 
The maid brought their umbrellas, Mr. 
Maitland’s hat-box, the bunch of violets 
that Rose wished to take with her, and Mrs. 
Maitland’s small hand-bag, placing them in 
the hall until the man should come with the 
carriage. 

Not long after that they started, and half 
an hour later they were comfortably settled 
in the parlor-car, their trunk safely stowed in 
the baggage-car of the train, and their other 
belongings near them piled up by the help- 
ful hands of the porter. 

Suddenly Rose sighed. “Oh, dear; I do 
wish I knew whether Molly Muff is con- 
tented or not. I keep thinking about her, 
and I even imagined just now that I heard her 
mew.”’ 

“That is strange,’ said Mrs. Maitland, 
“for I have thought that very thing myself 
since we have been sitting here.”’ 

They were silent a moment, when clear 
and distinct came an unmistakable, a plain- 
tive, an impatient mew, as who should say, 
“Oh, do hurry up now. Oh, won’t you 
please let me out now, just as quick as you 
can?”’ 

All three of the Maitlands jumped and 
looked at each other in blank amazement. 

“Why, it zs Molly Muff!” exclaimed 
Rose. 

“‘She’s in my hat-box,’”’ declared Papa 
Maitland, with sudden inspiration. ‘Don’t 
you remember how the porter said that was 
the heaviest hat-box he ever carried? I 
thought it was a joke, suggesting a larger 
fee.”’ 

In half a minute the hat-box was opened, 
and there, curled up inside Mr. Maitland’s 
Sunday hat, was Molly Muff, looking wild- 
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eyed and nervous, not yet able to enjoy her 
triumph. 

All the passengers in the car were greatly 
interested, and they came up to see the clever 
cat. She went on with the others to New 
York, and I have never heard that all the 
scoldings Rose gave her ever did a bit of 
good. Noone could ever guess how she man- 
aged the affair nor how much she under- 
stood of what she was doing; but, if her ob- 
ject was to gain the polish that travel is said 
to give, we may assume she succeeded, for 
she certainly went both to New York and 
Washington before returning home. 

How do you suppose it happened? Did 
Molly Muff push the cover open just wide 
enough to squeeze through, in which case it 
would have fallen by itself? Was it good 
luck or good sense which made her choose a 
box in which she had plenty of breathing- 
space and openings for fresh air? How could 
she know that the cover left open spaces on 
each side even after the strap was fastened? 
And do you think it is true that cats like places 
better than they like people? Iam sure I do 
not think that, at least. 


Jonas Hanway’s Pluck. 


It was in London many years ago—no, 
more than that; many, many years ago— 
well, perhaps a hundred and fifty, that he did 
it. 

It really was very strange that he should 
have done it. You see, no one had ever done 
it before—at least, not in the city, not in 
broad daylight. But he made up his mind 
that it would be a capital thing to do, and 
he said, ‘“‘I am going to do it.” 

His sister, who kept house for him, said, 
when he went out prepared to do it, “I do 
wish you wouldn’t be so silly!’’ 

And his little niece exclaimed, “O Uncle, 
they will make fun of you if you do!” 

But he just put on one of those “don’t 
talk to me, I’ve made up my mind”’ looks, 
and then he kissed his sister and her little 
girl, and went away intending to do it. 

‘Poor thing!’ his sister exclaimed, as she 
looked out of the window, and hoped it 
wouldn’t be too wet. And his little slip of 
a niece hoped so, too. Because, you see, 
if it kept fine, he wouldn’t have to do it. 

But about twelve o’clock the weather 
changed its mind, and determined to make 
everybody wet. And it did. And people 
got crosser and crosser, until they happened 
to catch sight of him; then they nearly 
doubled over laughing. For, in spite of all 
his sister and her little girl had said, he had 
actually done it! 

He had been walking with a friend, but 
when he told his friend what he was going 
to do, his friend said, ‘‘I don’t think I would. 
You will look so foolish.” 

But he began to do it at once. So his 
friend went up a side street in Cheapside, 
muttering something about “‘silly business.” 

But he did it all the same. And the people 
kept on laughing. 

One year passed by, and then two men 
might have been seen doing it. It was still 
very funny, but the people grew used to 
seeing them in Cheapside, and only strangers 
laughed. But if ever the first man went out 
to Lancaster Gate, or Forest Hill, or Hamp- 


stead, or Greenwich, to get a bit of country 


, then everybody laughed again. And 
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his poor sister used to get red in the face with 
embarrassment, and the girlie didn’t like 
it at all. But the man did it all the same. 

Several years went by, and now quite a 
number of people did it, for they saw it was 
a sensible thing to do; it only needed some 
one to begin it. And at last, after thirty 
years had gone by, everybody did it. And 
shops were opened and children went to them 
to buy birthday presents for their fathers to 
help them do it, too, and nobody laughed 
any more. 

Now we laugh if any one is out in the rain 
and doesn’t do what Jonas Hanway did long 
years ago for the first time,—carry an um- 
brella. 

It took lots of pluck to carry that first 
umbrella. But Jonas Hanway had the best 
kind of courage. He didn’t mind being 
laughed at—not at all! And he didn’t mind 
being talked about—not a bit! 

I don’t wonder he started saving the little 
chimney-sweeps who had to climb chimneys, 
and sometimes broke their legs; nor that 
he started training-ships for rough boys, and 
a lot of other things. A man who could 
start carrying an umbrella had pluck enough 
for anything.—Continent. 


Ha! Ha! Ha! 


“Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed the little Hyena. 

“What are you laughing at now?” asked 
his sister Stripes, running up. 

“JT was thinking of the old Hyena, Mr. 
Gloomy, you were telling me about, who 
never laughs. How funny! Ha! ha! ha!”’ 
he answered. 

“T don’t think it’s very funny! He must 
be either very unhappy or very cross,”’ cried 
Stripes. 

For a minute or two the little Hyena 
looked grave. Then helaughed again. “Ha! 
ha! ha! I’ve thought of such a lovely plan,” 
he cried. “I'll go and make Mr. Gloomy 
laugh.” 

“Vou can’t. Don’t be so silly. Why, 
he’d eat you all up. Besides, I’m sure 
mother would not like it,’’ said Stripes. 

“Ves, she would: she’s always telling us 
to be kind to other people,” cried the little 
Hyena, kicking his heels in the air. As 
soon as it grew dark, he set off to find Mr. 
Gloomy. 

The old Hyena lived in a very dark cave; 
but the little Hyena trotted boldly in, and 
marched up to Mr. Gloomy, who was gnaw- 
ing a bone, and looked very cross. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed the little Hyena. 


and, as the little 
his mother called 


The night passed on; 
Hyena did not return, 
Stripes to her. ; 

“Do you know where your brother is?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Stripes: ‘‘he said he 
was going to make Mr. Gloomy laugh.” 

“What nonsense! Why, he may be killed 
by this time!’’ cried Mr. Hyena; and, fol- 
lowed by Stripes and her mother, away he 
went to the cave where Mr. Gloomy lived. 

As they came near the cave, they stooped 
and looked at each other in surprise. Surely 
that was the little Hyena’s voice, and surely 
that was Mr. Gloomy laughing with him. 
“Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! He! he! he!”’ they 
went. 

Stripes ran in, father and mother quickly 
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followed; and there was her little brother 
sitting on Mr. Gloomy’s knee, and both 
laughing away with all their might. 

“Y’m so glad you’ve come,” said the little 


Hyena. ‘‘Do you know what we’ve been 
doing?”’ 
“No. What?” asked Stripes. 


said the 
Why do we 


“We've been making riddles,’ 
little Hyena. ‘‘Here’s one, 
all laugh at nothing?” 

“We give it up,’’ they all cried. 

“Because there’s nothing to laugh at,’ 
answered Mr. Gloomy. 

“Ho! ho! ho!”’ chuckled Mr. Hyena. 

“He! he! he!”’ said Mrs. Hyena. 

“Haw! haw! haw!’’ shouted Mr. Caney. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Stripes, and ‘“‘Ha! ha! 
ha!”’ laughed the little Hyena.—Cassell’s 
Little Folks. 


A Make-believe Bee. 


Lady Henry Somerset once told how her at- 
tention was first called to the work of reliev- 
ing the sufferings of poor city children. 

“It was this way,’ she said. “I was 
moved in that direction by the rare patience 
and imagination of one little boy. His 
example convinced me that patience was one 
of the qualities I needed most; and, in seek- 
ing it, I grew into that work. I was in a 
hospital on visiting day, while the doctors 
were changing a plaster cast which held a 
crippled boy’s limb. The operation was ex- 
ceedingly painful, I was told. Yet, to my 
surprise, the little sufferer neither stirred nor 
winced, but made a curious buzzing sound 
with his mouth. After the doctors left, I 
said to him,— 

““How could you possibly stand it?’ 

“*That’s nothin’,’ he answered. ‘Why, I 
just made belieye that a bee was stingin’ me. 
Bees don’t hurt very much, you know. And 
I kept buzzin’, because I was afraid I’d for- 
get about it’s being a bee if I didn’t.’”’ 


Little Barbara had been sick, but was con- 
valescent. 

“Are you my doctor?” she said, waking up 
suddenly and finding a strange lady at her 
bedside. 

“No, dear,’”’ said the strange lady, “I 
your trained nurse.” 

“Ah, that’s better,’’ exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘‘I shall like you very much. Trained 
nurse,’’ she continued, pointing to a cage 
hanging near the window, ‘‘let me introduce 
you to my trained canary.’’—St. Paul Globe. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less bine an according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. EEIOF. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. C)ara B. Beatley, gore 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs, Phili 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Pa 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Only Solution. 


The thought of God illuminates the notion 
of human progress. Against progress as a 
merely physical or economical movement, 
arising out of a world of change and flux, 
you can raise the most tremendous pessimistic 
doubt. Material evolution by itself promises 
nothing but meaningless rise and fall. Why 
should any one, comfortable and well fed, go 
to the cross for reform, for liberty, for democ- 
racy, on behalf of vast backward populations, 
in a world where no reason exists for either 
faith or enthusiasm? 

That brotherhood, democracy, freedom, 
peace on earth, are valid without any relig- 
ion is a baseless assumption. All these ideas 
have sprung out of a spiritual conception 
of the worth of human life. They imply 
faith that the things which unite men of all 
races and classes lie deeper than the forces 
that antagonize them, faith in the practical 
working force of ideals, faith that ‘‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” faith that 
you can ‘‘overcome evil with good,’” and 
dull, backward, and selfish men by justice 
and good will,—in short, faith in God, guar- 
anteeing your visions of progress. Prog- 
ress whither, if you drift on a raft in a mean- 
ingless world? 

But suppose that the way of reform, of 
democracy, of progress, of whatever ‘‘so- 
cialism”’ is good for man, is the way of the 
universe-life; that we share in the majestic 
purpose; that every one of us has his place in 
the beautiful order, and each life counts for 
good,—what will not man do in this faith? 
What enthusiasm flames up in him to do the 
will of the eternal! What can make us weary 


or afraid with this faith to hearten us? “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 
The face of evil now changes. If God is, 


then no lasting evil can be. Grant that this 
is, and must continue to be, a matter of faith. 
But it is a reasonable faith, like the faith of 
the engineer or the aviator. Nothing is 
more notable than the procession of noble 
lives who have experimented with this faith 
in the presence of every kind of evil, as if 
“the everlasting arms were under them.” 
They have wrought out the miracle of chang- 
ing evil to good; they have annexed new 
territories to the realm of order. The fact 
is, evil only seems evil to creatures on a cer- 
tain brutal plane; on that plane it is self- 
limiting. In the spiritual realm, where 
alone we are masters of fate, we are lifted 
above evil. Pain does no real harm to a man, 
once conceived as a child of God. Who 
would dare to be exempt from suffering! 
It is in the nature of the universe-life, as a 
deep law of spiritual cost, whereby all high 
values are brought to light. 

Again, if God is, prayer or communion 
must be also. We do not mean the childish 
petition of greed or selfishness. Why should 
the sons of God will or wish anything that is 
not also the good will—that is, whatever is 
best? Movements of action and reaction 
are always taking place. Thoughts, insight, 
power, affection, will, surge ever and anon 
through our spirits and urge us to answer 
back with trust and gladness. It is not so 
much for us to make petition as it is to wait 
and listen, to give free course to these mo- 
tions of life, and to do what they bid. ‘These 
things are true, if God is. 

Again, we face the wonderful thought and 
hope of the immortal life. If God is, this 
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hope simply cannot be kept back. It be- 
haves like a life function, whenever we real- 
ize God. If God is (Himself the very ground 
and source of all science), nothing has ever 
been or can be discovered by science to hurt 
this hope. It does not come to us as a matter 
of demonstration, like a chain of argument, 
no stronger than its weakest link, but rather 
as a network of reasonable considerations, 
rising out of the highest experiences of man as 
thinker and lover; it is at times so persua- 
sive and overwhelming that we say, “It must 
be so.” The facts out of which it arises 
are simply inexplicable, except in the TuOREDE 
of a spiritual universe. 

I am reminded that we are shut in by vast 
mysteries. But if God is, we look out into 
the mysteries of being as into a mystery of 
light, and no longer of darkness. We would 
not have it otherwise, seeing there is that in 
us which rests content with no finite value. 

My plea is for a frank, thorough, and radi- 
cal treatment of our religion both in thought 
and conduct. We are either citizens of a 
spiritual universe or we are not. Our relig- 
ion is wholly true, if it is anything at all. In 
a word, the world is either actually adjusted 
to urge and to aid us in co-operating with one 
another in a divine type of life, or there is no 
such thing as spiritual adjustment or lasting 
civilization. As there is no middle ground 
between the supreme fact of God and the 
alternative of hopeless atheism, so there can 
be no forceful, happy, complete life for a 
man midway between faith and unbelief. 

Vast problems confront the world, prob- 
lems of the toiling millions, problems of the 
oppressed or barbarous or backward peoples, 
problems of vice and crime, and of new, 
orderly serviceable government, the ever- 
lasting problems of the human soul with its 
sorrows, its wearying ambitions, its personal 
defeats, its tragedies, its solemn march 
toward the grave, its aspirations and hopes. 
If God is not, no solution exists for these 
problems, or any rational answer to the cease- 
less human questions; let us make no pre- 
tence of faith or hope. If God is, we have 
reason, answers, solutions, incitement to 
action, ground for enthusiasm, vital union 
here and now with the soul of the world.— 
Charles F. Dole. 


War and Peace. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


“Tn time of war prepare for peace! ’’— 
such is the very significant reversal of the 
olden saying; it appeared in a recent issue e of 
a prominent publication. 

It would lead us to ask, What is the prep- 
aration for peace among men? Simply 
this,—good -will. From the time when the 
poet-soul conceived the Gloria in Excelsis to 
this day nothing so remedial of the horrors 
of war has. been offered to the world! One 
of our ministers has laid repeated emphasis, 
the last few years, upon this principle; and 
the liberal faith can do no better than to 
join him in this emphasis. 

In these times of awful and horrid war, 
when the preparations of peace are being 
laid,—as silently, but as surely, as Mother 
Earth prepares the soil for the verdure of 
the spring, even though the storm-winds 
rage with destructive force above,—it is the 
imperative business of each child of God 


; to cultivate within the spirit of good will; 
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for then, and only then, can peace come 
among men. 

But, seriously, must we not admit that 
struggle will never end, the constitution of 
organic life being what it is? It is the very 
necessity of youth to contend and struggle, 
and to manifest the warlike and competitive 
functions upon which development of all early 
organic life absolutely depends, while man-_ 
hood, developed and self-controlled, ceases 
strife and contention, warfare and competi- 
tion, and gives itself wholly to the “arts of 
peace,” .e., co-operation and productiveness. 
Youth is‘naturally competitive, warlike, de- 
structive; manhood, co-operative and peace- 
ful and creative. 

May we apply these principles to the 
present European struggle? Very well. An 
old bull-dog of Europe, Austria, was much 
annoyed by the young war-dogs in the 
Balkan states, particularly Servia. The 
young dog had the sharper teeth, if not the 
larger and maturer bulk. So the old war- 
dog called in the young imperial blood- 
hound Germany, that had been growing its 
lusty young life near at hand. ‘Then the 
older hounds France, Russia, and England 
joined in. the fray, as dogs will; and thus 
once more upon the peaceful earth was “‘let 
loose the dogs of war.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the aggressors 
are the younger members of the European 
States. Servia, fresh from a bloody, tooth- 
gnashing fray in the Balkan kennel, destroys 
a member of the ancient house of Hapsburg: 
old Austria growls and shows its decaying 


| teeth, and beckons, as such will, to the gigan- 


tic young bull-dog German imperialism, who 
rushes into the fight with all the energy 
and vitality characteristic of youth and good | 
nurturing. Again it is interesting to see 
that Germany, strong and belligerent as 
are all young organisms (the new German 
Empire is less than half a century old,— 
very young in the life-span of empires, as a 
rule), attacks another relatively young organ- 
ism, the French Republic, which, quite the 
contrary of ancient Austria, has called in the 
help of the sturdy and mature English mastiff 
and the fang-strong and full-grown Russian 
wolf-hound, with the result that the sharp 
young teeth of Servia are lacerating the 
Austrian flesh, as the others are trying to get 
a strangle-hold of each other. Still another 
young war-dog, United Italy, is with diffi- 
culty holding itself in leash, wishing mightily 
to take a piece out of its old enemy Austria. 
Meanwhile, certain retriever breeds are lying 
low over safely secured bones, watching 
the fray—notably America. Incidentally, it 
might be well for America to take note of the 
threatening growls directed against her by 
the young Teutonic imperialism,—for the 
youthful transatlantic republic has picked 
up some trade-bones very exciting to imperial 
envy! Always the older organisms must 
watch out against the attacks of younger 
organisms,—e.g., did not the young and lean 
Confederacy spring, full-fanged, at the older 
federal nation, which was quietly and con- 
tentedly slumbering, tooth-sheathed, com-_ 
placent, comfortable, amidst abundance and 
the fruits of liberty and peace? 

From this point of view, then, this a 
war is but another illustration that you 
is aggressive, full of fight, and ruthl 
destructive; while maturity extends the he! 
ing hand, is harmoniously coe e- 
coming creatively productive. fic 
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for development; co-operation for product- 
iveness,—such is the law. Forever it is the 
new against the old, the young against the 
mature. This war will result probably— 
as usual, heretofore—in maturity losing 
some of its breath and its holdings, while 
youth will get trimmed into shape. Then 
peace will obtain once more in the house- 
hold of nations, good will supplant hatred, 
and larger federation replace segregating and 
strife-breeding provincialism. 

“Tn time of war prepare for peace!’”’ That 
preparation consists in growing up from 
youth to maturity, and in cultivating, ‘‘ with- 
out hurry and without rest,” the spirit of 
good will, not only among individual persons, 
but also individual nations. Iron chan- 
cellors are mighty forces; but the gentle 
and creative sons and daughters of God, 
if they retain their energy and vitality, 
are mightier. Whoso taketh the sword per- 
ishes by it; the meek inherit the earth! 

NrErpHAmM, Mass. 


In Peace and War. 
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BY PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


The first International Church Confer- 
ence for promoting friendly relations be- 
tween the various countries of the world 
met in Constance, Germany, on August 1. 
Nearly one hundred delegates greeted one 
another on the appointed day with more 
than ordinary eagerness and fervor. The 
meeting had carefully been planned. Repre- 
sentatives of various Christian churches, 
denominations, and religious movements in 
Europe, England, and America were expected 
to be present. They were to come from 
Sweden and Norway, Holland and Denmark, 
on the North, from Italy and Austria on the 
South. France was to send a dozen delegates 
and Germany at least a score. A body of 
thirty representative men and women were 
to come from England, and American official 
delegates numbered more than fifty. A 
quiet Sunday was to be passed together, and 
then for two enstting days informal confer- 
ences were to be held for the purpose of 
considering what the various Christian com- 
munions of the world could do in the cause 
of furthering international good will. 

The place of meeting was the Hotel Insel, 
which is situated on a little island in the 
lovely lake of Constance. The hotel had 
formerly been a Dominican monastery, and 
much of the monastic atmosphere remains. 
There are the shaded cloisters thick with 
flowers and luxurious plants, the large refec- 
tory, which is now the hotel dining-room, the 
quiet garden, and the peaceful paths with 
vistas of the neighboring lake and of snow- 
capped mountains far beyond,—paths where 
monks in previous centuries had walked and 
pondered on eternal truths. The town itself 
is interesting. It was the meeting-place of 
the great Church Council in 1415, at which 
Johann Huss, the religious reformer, was 

tried, found guilty of false doctrine, and con- 
demned to death. In a quiet field outside 
the little city a huge boulder covered with 
thick ivy marks the spot where Huss and 
Jerome of Prague were burned. No better 
in Europe could seemingly have been 
for considering the cause of friend- 
between nations and the obligations of 
e churches to promote it. 
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As the time drew near, however, for the 
congress to assemble, the war clouds gathered 
ominously in Europe. Austria~Hungary sud- 
denly forced an ultimatum upon Servia, 
Russia soon began to mobilize her troops; 
but it was not until Friday, the day before 
most of us had planned to arrive in Constance, 
that Germany began to prepare for action. 
Still, the Kaiser had announced that mobi- 
lization was not war; and, in any event, it 
seemed faint-hearted to turn back. It was 
certainly an indication of the earnest spirit 
which impelled them, that two-thirds of the 
delegates appeared at the appointed place. 
Others would have come had they been able. 
Two, however,—both Americans,—were ar- 
rested by German officials on the way and 
put in jail for venturing to photograph an 
airship. Others still were detained at the 
frontier. The German delegates could hardly 
have been expected, under the circumstances, 
to report. A few only of the French ap- 
peared, but there were a few. On Friday, 
the very day on which orders for German 
mobilization were issued, a party of English 
delegates set out from London, made their 
way through France and Switzerland, and 
arrived in Constance on Saturday evening, 
headed by J. Allen Baker, Esq., M.P., and 
the Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, and accompanied by 
the Bishop of Winchester, Canon Grane, 
and others. 

There was some doubt at the outset as to 
whether our Conference would be permitted 
to proceed. Peace meetings had recently 
been ruthlessly broken up by military au- 
thorities in other parts of Germany. The 
Grand Duchess of Baden, however, a sister 
of the Emperor Frederick, and an aunt, there- 
fore, of the Kaiser, was interested in the cause, 
and, through heft intercession and good will, 
the Constance city authorities were instructed 
to permit us to assemble, and to grant us all 
protection. For this, and for more substan- 
tial favors later, we were indebted to the 
influential presence of Herr Pastor Siegmund- 
Schultze of Berlin, who was in close touch 
with the emperor, and at one time had been 
settled over the Kaiser’s Berlin church. 
From the first, therefore, as will be seen, we 
were assured of imperial protection. 

A preliminary meeting was held at once on 
Saturday evening, when we decided to pro- 
ceed with our programme as though no 
disturbing forces were at work. Sunday 
morning, August 2, dawned clear and calm. 
All nature was at peace. A delicate mist lay 
drawn across the profile of the far Swiss 
mountains. Scarcely a ripple broke the 
mirror-like appearance of the lake. The out- 
ward world seemed doing what was possible 
to calm the warlike mood of man. It was 
evident enough, however, that the lesson 
would remain unheeded. ‘Troops were gath- 
ering. The railways were patrolled, and 
soldiers guarded stations, bridges, and all 
tunnels. The banks had closed their doors. 
Servants began to leave the hotel in response 
to mobilization orders. The manager him- 
self was called away. Six cooks went out of 
the kitchen. An air of gloom and uncer- 
tainty prevailed. Nevertheless we were as- 
sured there wasnodanger. We were advised, 
however, to stay on our island and not go 
into the town. 

Accordingly, on Sunday morning we came 
together for religious services, and no one who 
was present can soon forget the spirit which 
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pervaded all—the hope expressed that the 
worst might not actually happen. A business 
meeting was held in the afternoon, and from 
that time on the situation rapidly grew worse. 

On Sunday evening it was announced that, 
unless we were prepared to remain in Ger- 
many for an indefinite period, we must leave 
the next morning. After that no further 
trains would be available for ordinary pas- 
sengers. Here it was that Herr Pastor 
Siegmund-Schultze came to our assistance. 
Through his influence the promise of a 
special train was secured. With this com- 
forting assurance, the Conference calmly pro- 
ceeded to transact all necessary business with 
the greatest possible dispatch. Various 
resolutions were passed. A committee was 
appointed to devise machinery for future 
meetings and a definite organization. Noth- 
ing was left undone that could possibly be 
attended to at such a time. Prayers were 
spoken, plans were laid for adjourned meet- 
ings to be held at once in London, or, if pos- 
sible, at The Hague. Then ensued a most 
unusual and interesting scene. 

The question of finance had to be con- 
sidered. Had we money enough to get away? 
Letters of credit and American express 
cheques counted for nothing. English bank- 
notes would not be accepted. ‘The hotel 
proprietor was cotisiderate enough to say 
that he would wait for payment, but railway 
tickets must be bought and baggage trans- 
portation paid for. Some of the delegates 
had hardly any money in hand at all. Others 
had varying amounts. The roll accordingly 
was called and each one told the state of his 
finances. The sum total of our wealth (or 
poverty) was quickly learned. Together we 
could just manage to pay our way to England, 
and a common treasury was formed. It sug- 
gested apostolic times, when, according to 
the Book of Acts, “‘as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: 
and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.’”’ No Ananiases or 
Sapphiras were detected. Henceforward, till 
the journey’s end, all things were in common. 

At four minutes past nine on the morning 
of Monday, August 3, the train drew out of 
the Constance station,—the last through 
train on which there was any possibility of 
getting out of Germany and back to Eng- 
land; and even that was more or less un- 
certain. All passenger service was to cease 
that day at midnight. We must reach, if 
possible, the neutral Dutch frontier before 
that hour. We must go to Flushing where 
the line to Queenborough was still running, 
but the railway officials would guarantee 
nothing further than Cologne. Two car- 
riages, instead of a special train, were re- 
served for members of the Conference, and 
proved utterly inadequate for comfort. Some 
of us stood in the corridors, or sat on bags 
and valises that were piled up against the 
windows. Luncheon baskets had been pre- 
pared at the hotel, but they went astray in 
the confusion, and were probably enjoyed by 
hungry German soldiers. Nevertheless it 
was a cheerful, uncomplaining party. No 
word of fault-finding anywhere was heard. 

The tedium of the long, slow journey was 
relieved in part by the beauty of the scenery. 
We made our way at first through the glories 
of the great Black Forest on a magnificent 
stretch of railway engineering. After that 
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came the glories of the Rhine, and all the 
way there were indications of preparations 
for approaching war. For luncheon and 
dinner we depended upon sandwiches and 
biscuits which could be secured at stations 
on the way. We were under military super- 
vision from the first. Soldiers were sta- 
tioned everywhere along the line. When we 
came to the famous bridge across the Rhine 
at Mainz the train was stopped. Lights 
were turned on in all the compartments, and 
at the same time a guard came through and 
ordered all windows to be closed. It was 
thought at first that we had come to a tun- 
nel. One delegate—for the day was hot— 
ventured to lower a window for a little air. 
Whereupon a guard rushed in, and threat- 
ened to empty the entire train unless orders 
strictly were obeyed. It was feared, as we 
learned afterward, that some spy might be 
of our number who would hurl a bomb and 
blow up the important bridge. 

We were late at Cologne, where the sta- 
tion presented the appearance of a barrack- 
room. The regular connection had been 
missed. By a special permit, however, with 
the imperial passport which had been se- 
cured, we were allowed to make our way 
toward the Dutch frontier, Angry officials 
at every stop seemed most unwilling to let 
the train proceed. At three o’clock in the 
morning, however, to our great relief, we 
reached the Dutch frontier, and were hur- 
ried into a waiting train that was headed for 
Flushing. Most of us found refuge in fourth- 
class carriages, and made the rest of the 
journey sitting or lying upon wooden benches. 
When the morning broke we found ourselves 
beside the Channel steamer. After that it 
was plain sailing, and by ten in the evening 
we glided peacefully into London. We had 
been thirty-six hours on the journey, with- 
out sleep to speak of, with very little food, 
and possessed of only such clothing as we 
had upon our backs and could carry in our 
handbags. 

In London, final meetings of the Confer- 
ence were held, and statements by the Eng- 
lish and American delegates respectively 
were drawn up for the press. England de- 
clared war upon Germany the night of our 
arrival, and London in war time is an inter- 
esting and exciting place. Proclamations 
appear on every hand. ‘Troops are march- 
ing through the crowded streets whistling, in 
many instances, The Marseillaise. Horses 
are tethered in St. James’s Park. Squads of 
recruits are being drilled in retired squares. 
War extras are cried out day and night. 
The atmosphere is charged with electricity. 
German spies apparently are numerous. A 
few days since, in the hope of diverting my 
mind, I went to Letchworth, the famous 
Garden City, to see what was being accom- 
plished in the way of better houses for the 
people. I had heard much of the model 
conditions which prevail there,—the well- 
planned streets, the open spaces for park 
and recreation purposes. Before I had been 
in the town half an hour, finding my way 
about with a map in hand, I was confronted 
by a policeman who wished to know my 
business. It appears that I had been re- 
ported to the authorities as a suspicious 
character, and was taken for a German spy. 
Papers of identification were asked for, and 
I was directed to police headquarters, where 
I was cross-questioned and only with con- 
siderable difficulty was able to establish my 
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identity as an American. No rudeness, how- 
ever was offered, such as so many tourists 
have experienced in Germany. ‘The utmost 
courtesy was shown, and entire considera- 
tion given. 

Indeed, the English all through this ap- 
palling crisis are giving an extraordinary 
account of themselves. Nothing could. ex- 
ceed their dignity and self-control. There 
is no indication either of depression or of 
exultation. There is neither weeping nor 
cheering. No handkerchiefs are seen either 
to wave adieus or wipe away a tear,—only 
stern and resolute determination to pursue 
the right, and discharge a duty, and see a 
hard thing done with thoroughness and cour- 
age. Calmness everywhere prevails and 
hopefulness is preached. Two days after 
war was declared a taxicab appeared run- 
ning through the streets covered with large 
placards which tread, ‘‘Don’t worry,” 
“Cheer up,’ “We must win; England’s 
fleet is still the finest in the world.” To a 
marvellous degree the people have kept 
their heads, and to a still more marvellous 
degree they are opening their hands. The 
Prince of Wales Fund already amounts to 
£1,315,000. Organizations of relief are 
rapidly being formed. A Red Cross flag 
floats above the familiar residence of the 
Duke of Devonshire in Piccadilly. ‘The 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties has opened headquarters in Parlia- 
ment Street, and issues a call for volunteer 
workers in the cause of king and country. 
It would be magnificent if it were not so 
depressing; it 7s magnificent even though the 
cause is war. 

So far as the church peace congress is 
concerned, though it came in one sense to so 
little and seemed almost a farce, in another 
sense it may prove the prophecy for better 
things to come. Those of us who ventured 
into Germany as she was arming herself for 
battle, and who bade her borders a glad good- 
bye as she was rushing her soldiers to the 
front, were enabled to see something of the 
devastation and calamity of war. When 
the dread event was drawing near, the coun- 
try was cast down in the deepest gloom. 
People were everywhere depressed. Crowds 
that were absolutely silent thronged through 
the streets and pressed up to read the latest 
dispatches that were posted here and there. 
Universal sadness was apparent. ‘The porter 
who took my bags at the railway station in 
Heidelberg turned away and burst into tears 
when I showed him the head-lines in the 
morning newspaper. The Kaiser and the 
Prussian war party may have wanted war, 
but there can be no doubt whatever of the 
peacea ble inclinations of the German people. 
Had the German government been less of a 
military despotism and autocracy, the war 
would not have come. The Socialist party 
was violently opposed to it, faithful always 
to the cause of international good will, but 
their meetings, which were called in protest, 
were forbidden, and in many places broken 
up. When all is over, one result will doubtless 
be a more republican Germany, in which the 
people have more voice. Then, too, besides 
the gloom of the people there was the sudden 
paralysis of business and all trade. The 
shops were closed. Factories shut down. 
Hotels were stripped of servants and of guests. 
All the ordinary affairs of life were suddenly 
put out of joint. The amenities of civiliza- 
tion ceased to exist. The streets of Ger- 
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many as we saw the last of them had all the 
appearance of streets on Sunday, only utterly 
bereft of any gaiety. 

We must not therefore weakly lose all heart. 
This colossal war is destined to be the most 
forceful lesson that the world has ever had in 
the cause of peace. It has done away at 
once and forever the weak delusion that 
great armaments are calculated to pre- 
serve the peace. Germany has been the 
greatest and most persistent offender in this 
respect, forcing all other nations to keep pace 
with her;-and at the door of German military 
autocracy and insolence—not at the door of | 
the German people—must be laid the re- 
sponsibility for what has happened. ‘“‘In 
time of peace,’ it has foolishly been said, 
“prepare for war.’’ With greater wisdom we 
may now begin to say, ‘In time of war 
prepare for peace,’’ and when peace comes 
the great thing to be kept in mind and worked 
for is a limitation of armaments. 

Sometime in the future, therefore, another 
church congress will be held for promoting 
friendly relations among the nations, a 
congress which will not be darkened and dis- 
persed by signs of war and bloodshed. ‘The 
first church congress for promoting peace 
was not a failure. It was an index finger 
rather, pointing clearly to a brighter, happier 
day to come. It will be looked back upon as 
having something of historic value, as estab- 
lishing an interesting background, for to the 
credit of the churches be it said that, when the 
nations of Europe were being swept away to 
war, and the teachings of Christianity were 
openly defied, a little band of people with a 
vision came together in the face of serious 
difficulties and held a new church council in 
the town of Constance. 


From the President of the American 
Peace Society. 


The present contest has its origin in the 
enormous military and naval armaments 
which have been long maintained in the 
larger European nations. With but slight 
provocation or excuse, people and nations as 
well are bound to enter any contest in prep- 
aration for which they have devoted years 
of endeavor and fortunes of money. This 
war comes as an irrefutable answer to the 
argument which we have so often heard ad- 
vanced, even in the United States, that the 
best way in which to maintain peace is to 
be prepared for war. Men who are unarmed 
do not commit murder, nor do nations with- 
out vast standing armies and enormous fleets 
of Dreadnoughts seek to do battle. 

For years there has been an abiding con- 
viction among the people of Europe that 
war could be no worse than the frightful 
financial and economic burden of maintain- 
ing enormous fleets and standing armies, 
saddling the nations with crushing taxes and 
enormous national debts. Even in time of 
universal peace the civilized nations of the 
world have been spending approximately 
two billion, five hundred million dollars a — 
year in preparation for war. Out of these ex- 
penditures and the purposes for which they 
have been disbursed have grown the animosi- 
ties, the jingoisms, the ambitions, and the 
jealousies which create war. Though in the 
fields of battle one side or the other must wi 
the fact remains that in a greater sense 
the winners and the losers will be crushed. 
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The burdens and the miseries which will 
be the heritage of the war will be borne by 
generations yet of the future. Such utter 
exhaustion will ensue among the contending 
nations, coupled with so acute a realization 
of the horrors of war, that for a generation 
and perhaps for all time peace will be assured, 
if not through a realization of the brother- 
hood of mankind, then through a feeling 
that no hostilities can be justified when the 
cost in lives and property is so cruel. From 
these sentiments, seared by sufferings into 
their souls, the people of the world will de- 
mand that for the future the controversies 
of nations shall be settled by some form of 
judicial procedure as we now adjudicate the 
quarrels of individuals—Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, in the Congregationalist. 


The European Crisis. 
A M&SSAGE TO OUR PEOPLE. 


In this hour of terrible trial for the nations 
of Europe we shall do well to encourage and 
strengthen one another in cleaving to that 
which is good. Two great temptations beset 
us: one, to lose the higher spirit in anger 
(not altogether “unrighteous anger) against 
those who have dragged the nations into 
this fearful calamity, and in bitter feelings 
toward those who are now our enemies; the 
other, to lose faith in the eternal supremacy 
of justice and love; when we think of mil- 
lions of men who have no grudge against one 
another being driven to mutual carnage by 
small groups of statesmen. 

In regard to the first, let us remember that 
anger cannot judge justly, and the time 
for judgment is not yet. The Christian law 
of love extends to enemies—a height which 
it is very hard toreach; but wecan slay the 
enemy in our own hearts through prayer, and 
preserve a holy calm, which may shed its 
healing influence when the time comes. 

The temptation to despair may be dimin- 
ished if we remember the signs of degener- 
acy which have made many of us anxious dur- 
ing recent years, and reflect that some great 
shock may have been needed to teach us that 
life is more than ease and pleasure, and con- 
sists not in the abundance of the things that 
we possess. We have often asked ourselves 
how much Christianity was left in so-called 
Christendom, and when the politicians of 
the world would have any faith in the Christ 
whom they professed to worship. As in 
the evil days when the light of Christianity 
first rose upon the world, may we not hope 
that, when these horrors are past, there will 
be a new coming of the Son of Man, seen in 
the advent of a true kingdom of humanity, 
when the nations will recognize that all are 
children of God, and those who are appointed 
to rule will feel the solemnity of their high 
calling as servants of the Prince of Peace? 

_ It is for us to watch and pray and labor 
for the coming of that time, and to cherish 
in ourselves that Holy Spirit without which 
all is war and confusion. When Europe has 
been deluged with blood, some sort of settle- 
ment must come and the voice of reason and 
justice be listened to, if only owing to the 
exhaustion of evil passion. Then let us be 
ready to help in reconstituting society on 
a more Christian basis, and providing some 
more powerful and united expression of the 
of brotherhood, so that the masses of 
people may be able to assert the higher 
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will, and never again be the helpless slaves 
of violence and greed. Let the Lord’s 
Prayer, so often uttered, become the real bur- 
den of our hearts, and, with a depth of mean- 
ing unfelt before, let us pray that God’s king- 
dom may come and his will be done on earth, 
and that we may have grace to forgive as we 
have been forgiven. 

No words are needed to urge each and all 
to do what in them lies to serve their country 
in the present crisis; for charity and duty are 
living and active among us, and will not fail 
us in the day of need. May God send us a 
more exalted faith, and a love which is con- 
stant, even unto death. 


J. F. L. BRuNNER, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 
HucH R. RATHBONE, 
President of the National Triennial 
Conference. 
Ion PRITCHARD, 
President of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, London. 


Federation. 


I believe that out of the ashes of the pres- 
ent war the phoenix of peace will rise and 
sing its song again with sweeter, stronger 
note. 

The idea of any kind of federation be- 
tween the great European powers may be 
scouted as an impossible one, but in the 
progress of history and the providence of 
God the impossible has before now taken 
place, and we set no limits to the mind and 
power of man. There is a German proverb 
which says, ‘‘Man can what he will,’’— 
it is only the will we have to create, and the 
desire for the ideal, and it is bound sooner 
or later to come, if it rests with humanity at 
all. 

In the midst, then, of our present conflict 
let us not forget this hidden unity which the 
future in its time will bring forth—a unity 
in which each nation of Christendom will 
realize that it does not live to itself alone, 
and that it can only attain to its fullest and 
best life in harmony and co-operation with 
its neighbors—a unity whose next concrete 
embodiment in international relations must 
be the setting up of an international tribunal 
for the settlement of causes of quarrel, 
backed by the united conscience and senti- 
ment and force of the united powers—a unity 
in which it will be impossible for the ambition 
and rashness of two comparatively unimpor- 
tant powers to involve Europe in war over 
matters which concern themselves alone. 
It is the cry for the law of right instead of the 
law of might, at any rate as the first, if 
not the last, court of appeal in modern 
Christendom; it is the same cry as Mazzini 
sent vibrating through his day—the cry for 
a real association of the nations who are 
made of one blood, inherit one culture, drink 
of one faith, honor one Christ, worship one 
God,—‘‘a Europe, associated in the complete- 
ness of all its faculties and all its forces, under 
the indispensable conditions of liberty and 
fraternity, for the realization of a common 
aim, and the discovery and progressive 
application of its law of life.” 


This is the unseen and eternal to which 
we look, and by which we steady our minds 
and moderate our passions in the midst 
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of the seen, which enables us to keep a hold 
of the true Christian spirit even under 
the stress of war. When the present cloud 
has passed, and the lightnings died away 
and the thunders ceased, the sun will shine 
forth again and the sky become clear, and 
we shall see bolder and less unmistakable 
than ever the fabric of our dream, eternal, 
in the heavens. 

Our efforts are frustrated, our hopes 
postponed, perhaps, but that is all; let 
us not faint or fail, but, even while men fight 
and kill, and women weep, and children 
become fatherless, let us be as the saints 
who, trusting God, in every age— 


Saw distant gates of Eden gleam 
And did not dream it was a dream, 
But heard, by secret transport led 
Even in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain head. 


—R. Nicoll Cross, in the London Inquirer. 


President Wilson’s Message. 


My fellow-counirymen:— 


I suppose that every thoughtful man in 
America has asked himself during the last 
troubled weeks what influence the Kuropean 
war may exert upon the United States; and 
I take the liberty of addressing a few words 
to you in order to point out that it is entirely 
within our own choice what its effects upon us 
will be, and to urge very earnestly upon you 
the sort of speech and conduct which will 
best safeguard the nation against distress 
and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United 
States will depend upon what American citi- 
zens say atid do. Every man who really 
loves America will act and speak in the true 
spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of im- 
partiality and fairness and friendliness to all 
concerned. 

The spirit of the nation in this critical 
matter will be determined largely by what 


Marriages. 


At Cambridge, August 25, by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Ralph Waldo Hazelton and Josephine H. Torrey. 


Deaths. 


HUMPHREYS—At his summer home, Mt. Philo, Vt. 
August 27, James Henry Humphreys, 64 years 5 months 21 
days. Funeral services were held Monday at 3 P.M., at 59 
Humphreys Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete uipment for city and out-ef- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 


Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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individuals and society and those gathered 
in public meetings do and say; upon what 
newspapers and magazines contain; upon 
what our ministers utter in their pulpits, and 
men proclaim as their opinions on the streets. 

‘The people of the United States are drawn 
from many nations and chiefly from the na- 
tions now at war. It is natural and inevitable 
that there should be the utmost variety of 
sympathy with regard to the issues and cir- 
cumstances of the conflict. Some will wish 
one nation, others another, to succeed in the 
momentous struggle. 

It will be easy to excite passion, and diffi- 
cult to allay it. ‘Those responsible for excit- 
ing it will assume a heavy responsibility; 
responsibility for no less a thing than that the 
people of the United States, whose love of 
their country and whose loyalty to its gov- 
ernment should unite them as Americans, all 
bound in honor and affection to think first 
of her and her interests, may be divided in 
camps of hostile opinions, hot against each 
other, involved in the war itself in impulse 
and opinion, if not in action. 

Such diversions amongst us would be fatal 
to our peace of mind and might seriously 
stand in the way of the proper performance of 
our duty as the one great nation at peace, the 
one people holding itself ready to play a part 
of impartial mediation and speak the counsels 
of peace and accommodation, not as a partisan, 
but as a friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow-countrymen, 
to speak a solemn word of warning to you 
against that deepest, most subtle, most es- 
sential breach of neutrality which may spring 
out of partisanship, out of passionately tak- 
ing sides. 

The United States must be neutral in fact 
as well as in name during these days that are 
to try men’s souls. We must be impartial 
in thought as well as in action, must put a 
curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every transaction that might be construed as 
a reference of one party to the struggle before 
another. My thought is of America. I am 
speaking, I feel sure, the earnest wish and 
purpose of every thoughtful American that 
this great country of ours, which is, of course, 
the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, 
should show herself in this time of peculiar 
trial a nation fit beyond others to exhibit 
the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the 
dignity of self-control, the efficiency of dis- 
passionate action; a nation that neither sits 
in judgment upon others nor is disturbed in 
her own counsels, and which keeps herself 
fit and free to do what is honest and dis- 
interested and truly serviceable for the peace 
of the world. 

Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves 


the restraint which will bring to our people 


the happiness and the great lasting influence 
for peace we covet for them? 
Wooprow WILSON. 


A Memorial Service. 


On Thursday afternoon, August 27, a beau- 
tiful and appropriate service was held 
near Birchbay, the summer camp of Prof. 
Henry R. Mussey and his wife, Mabel Hay 
Barrows Mussey, at Lake Memphremagog in 
Canada, when the ashes of Isabel C. Barrows 
were committed to rest beside those of her 
husband, Dr. Samuel June Barrows. On a 
high hill, part of that Cedar Lodge domain 
so dear in memory to many among us, a circle 
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of stones has been laid. In the centre a 
granite shaft bears the names and dates 
of death of those whose remains rest within 
the circle. On top the shaft stands a sun- 
dial, with the inscription,— 


“The shadows fly, light remains.’’ 


The simple but peculiarly impressive and 
appropriate service was conducted by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, for many years a 
camp neighbor and close friend of Dr. and 
Mrs. Barrows. A group of old friends and 
neighbors stood under the shade of the great 
maples, Canada’s own tree, with the daughter 
and her husband, while Mr. Eliot read selec- 
tions from the Psalms, the ‘‘ virtuous woman”’ 
from Proverbs (so descriptive of Mrs. Bar- 
rows), and part of John xiv. ‘Then all sang 
one of Mrs. Barrows’s favorite hymns,— 


“©O God, I thank thee for each sight 
Of beauty that thy hand doth give.” 


Mr. Eliot spoke briefly but beautifully of 
Mrs. Barrows, recalling her life of wide inter- 
ests and far-reaching philanthropy, her spirit 
of love and helpfulness to all with whom she 
came in contact, closing with prayer. Then 
came ‘‘ashes to ashes,’’ and then the place 
was covered with great masses of ferns and 
flowers, and plants were set around to bloom 
next summer. 

Through the maples on one side shone the 
waters of Lake Memphremagog; across the 
wide sweep of fields and lake to the south 
rose grandly Owl’s Head and Mt. Elephantis; 
overhead was the blue sky with a few fleecy 
white clouds drifting peacefully across. It 
seemed fitting that our friends should rest 
here, amidst the wonderful surrounding 
beauty of scenes long dear to them, and ever 
to be associated with their loved memory. 

M. P. W. S. 


Foreign Magazines. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Coenobium, a religious review pub- 
lished in the Italian and French tongues at 
Lugano (Switzerland) and Milan, and now 
in its eighth year is a handsomely printed 
monthly of a hundred pages, exceedingly 
well edited by M. Bignami and his associates, 
who, while still claiming loyalty to the Church 
of Rome, display the largest hospitality to 
modern thought and the scientific methods 
in religion, and represent what is noblest 
and most enduring in the great movement 
known as Modernism. The editors were 
represented at the late Paris International 
Congress of Religious Progress, and printed 
nearly a score of the papers read at its ses- 
sions. Besides a number of scholarly papers, 
each issue contains information from the 
larger religious world, notes on art and the 
drama among Latin nations, critical notices 
of books and reviews, an open tribune for 
discussion, and citations from the moré ad- 
vanced writers of the time. The business 
address of the review is Milano, Italy, | ca 
Casella Postale 912. A sample copy will 
be sent for one france, 50 centimes. For one 
familiar with the two languages named, this 
publication offers much of interest. 

La Riforma Italiana, bulletin of the 
Italian Association of Free Believers, Rev. 
Gaetano Conte’s modest but virile and pro- 
gressive organ, now in its third year, is of 
particular interest to such of our liberal 
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fellowship as sympathize with the move- 
ment to present to the Italian people a form 
of Christianity which meets their moral and 
spiritual needs while not affronting their 
reason or endangering the social and political 
future of their country. 

Its name, from a theological point of view, 
affirms the historical truth that the liberal 
movement we call Unitarianism originated 
mainly among Italian free thinkers in the 
sixteenth century, such as the two Socini, 
Bernardo Ochino, Gentilis, Biandrata, etc., 
making it truly an Italian reform which is 
now again-presented to them. The spirit in — 
which it is presented is that of Mazzini, 
the political and spiritual liberator of his fel- 
low-countrymen. 

This magazine is not intended primarily 
for scholars, although eminent Italian 
teachers contribute to it, but for the p ople, 
the great middle class especially. It aims 
to do an emancipating even if at times an 
elementary work. Thus late numbers have 
contained a series of articles on the Old and 
New Testaments, on the present moral con- 
dition of the Italian people; \ sociological 
notes dealing with night work and children’s 
work, the duty of the Church in social re- 
forms; the religion of Christ and the pre- 
vailing Christianity. A woman’s depart- 
ment under the care of Madame Benso has 
recently been added. Still more important 
is the accession of Romolo Murri, the ex- 
priest and popular leader, who contributes 
regularly to its columns. Book reviews and 
comments on passing events, and the busi- 
ness of the Association, complete the contents 
of this useful adjunct of our cause in Italy. 
Americans familiar with Italian, or who de- 
sire to bring the influence of liberal Christian- 
ity to bear on Italians in this country, may 
become subscribers by sending six francs 
to Rev. G. Conte, Viale Vittoria 44, Florence, 
Italy. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., 
Sunday, September 6, Rev. Calvin Stebbins 
of Framingham wiil preach at rr A.M. 


Rev. George H. Badger of San Antonio, 
Tex., will preach at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York, on Sunday, September 6. 


At the union service at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Sunday, September 6, Rev. 
John C. Perkins of Cambridge will preach. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H., 
Sunday, September 6, Rev. Augustus M. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful Fin eb e have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and oe abled thou- 
sands of mothers to. lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the opened, the erterdnerse or 
those requiring institutional car 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE Cronine: 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 hie gs 
Boston, Mass. 


’ 
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Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I., will preach at 
II A.M. : 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Samuel Maxwell of 
Second Church, Boston, will preach Sunday, 
September 6. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday, 
September 6, Rev. Charles B. Elder, D.D., 
Church of the Unity, Worcester, will preach 
at Il A.M. 
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At King’s Chapel, Boston, the preacher 
on Sunday, September 6, at 10.30 A.M., will 
be Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate minister 
of the Chapel. The Church is open every 
week day morning from 9 to 12. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The Ministers’ Institute will be held at 
Newport, R.I., Sept. 21-24, 1914. 

On Monday, September 21, at 8 p.m., the 
opening address by President Southworth 
will be followed by an address by Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University, on 
“Religion and Literature.” 

On Tuesday, September 22, the devotional 
service will be conducted by Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, and “The Relation of Modern Physi- 
cal Speculations to Religion”’ will be presented 
by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester, Mass., 
and “‘The Theory of Religious Knowledge,”’ 
by Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., of Mead- 
ville. It is hoped that the subject of an 
address by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt may be 
announced later. In the afternoon, “A 
Religion for To-day’’ will be the general 
subject: “Its Ethics,’ by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer; ‘‘Its Theology,’”’ by Rev. Sidney S. 
Robins of Kingston, Mass.; ‘‘Its Worship,” 
by Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D. In the 
evening there will be an address by Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of Harvard University, 
and later a reception to the ministers by the 
people of Channing Memorial Church. 

On Wednesday, September 23, the devo- 
tional service will be conducted by Rev. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. Prof. Henry 
W. Foote and Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., will 
speak on ‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of our 
Theological Schools,” and Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., on “‘Immortality.”’ The sub- 
ject of an address by Dr. Felix Adler will be 
announced. The following addresses on 
“Church Efficiency’? will be given in the 
afternoon: ‘‘The Place of the Church in the 
Community,” Rev. John H. Applebee of 
Syracuse, N.Y.; ‘Organization of the Con- 
gregation,” Mr. W. H. Sayward of Boston; 
“Church Publicity,’”” Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J. Prof. W. W. Fenn, D.D., 
will give an address in the evening. 

On Thursday, September 24, the devotional 
service will be conducted by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Billerica, Mass., and there will 
be addresses on ‘‘The Lloyd George Policy 
in England,’’ by Rev. Edmund H. Reeman 
of Lancaster, Pa., and Rev. C. A. Wing of 
Concord, N.H., and on ‘ Political Liberalism 
in England and America,’ by Rev. George 
Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., D.D. 

The excellence of the programme, the 
reasonable rates of the New Cliffs Hotel, the 
attractions of Newport, and the opportunity 
of getting together for the deeper things 
yught to bring a large number of our ministers 
is meeting. The Institute needs money 
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for its expenses, and every minister is asked 
to join the Institute by sending his member- 
ship fee of one dollar to Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld, Treasurer, Leominster, Mass. 

The evening meetings will be held in the 
Channing Memorial Church, all others in 
the parish house. 

The price of rooms with board will be: “‘’ Two 
persons in one room, with bath, $3 per 
day, each person; two persons in one room, 
without bath, $2.50 per day, each person.” 
Not all the rooms have two beds, and one 
should apply early to Mr. Joseph V. Jordan, 
New Cliffs Hotel, Catherine Street, Newport, 
R.I. The hotel is about ten minutes’ walk 
from the station and very near Channing 
Memorial Church. 

Arrangements have also been made for 
entertaining a limited number of ministers in 
private houses, or otherwise, without expense 
to them. Ministers wishing to avail them- 
selves of this arrangement are requested to 
write at once to Rev. William S. Jones, 29 
Kay Street, Newport. 

A list of helpful books, prepared .by a 
special committee, will be given to each person 
attending. 


A Definition of Civilization. 


This definition of Christianity was given 
by Baron Russell, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in an address before the American 
Bar Association in 1896:— 

“Tts true signs are thought for the poor 
and suffering, chivalrous regard and respect 
for woman, the frank recognition of human 
brotherhood irrespective of race or color or 
nation or religion, the narrowing of the 
domain of mere force as a governing factor 
in the world, the love of ordered freedom, 
abhorrence of what is mean and cruel and 
vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of jus- 
tice. Civilization in its true, its highest 
sense must make for peace.”’ 

What a wide difference between the ideal, 
as herein expressed, and the real, as seen 
to-day in the frightful war which is now 
being waged between several of the older 
nations of the world! eA Fe 


Wanted—Men! 


W. M. Thayer relates how Agassiz learned 
that Cuvier was preparing a work on the 
same plan as his own, and he knew that if 
Cuvier’s was given to the public there would 
be no sale for his. While he was lamenting 
the misfortune to himself if Cuvier should 
publish his work, the latter sent for him and 
showed the material which he had collected 
for his book. 

“T have examined your material,” he said, 
“since you placed it in my hands, and it is 
so excellent and your work so much further 
advanced than mine that I deem it more 
than right to put my material at your dis- 
posal, hoping that you will be eminently 
successful in your efforts.” 

That is the sort of men the world needs,— 
big men, big inside, big above the shoulder- 
blades.—Christian Intelligencer. 


Romanism is making great efforts to re- 
conquer Switzerland,—efforts which are aided 
by the steady immigration of well-to-do 
French pleasure-seekers and of poor Italian 
laborers. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitariao 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes. and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Lene: churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
ave addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 

ion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
eae Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 

ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

eneral Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y,; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


It meets biennially for the purpose 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E, Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Jobn Haynes Holmes, 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M, Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. __ 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Pleasantries. 


“T understand,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“that all the war news is to be censured.” 


Heard at the Salem relief headquarters: 
“Oh, Mr. P., can you talk Polish enough to 
tell this man to ‘wait’?’’ ‘No, I can only 
tell him to ‘come again.’”’ 


Little Dick: ‘‘ Papa, didn’t you tell Mother 
we must economize?”’ Papa: ‘‘I did, my 


son.” Little Dick: ‘Well, I was thinkin’ 
that mebby if you’d get me a pony I 
wouldn’t wear out so many shoes.’”-—Good 
News. 


Milly declared one day, apropos of the 
subject of her history lesson, that her dear 
father was ‘‘just as great and good a man as 
George Washington. To be sure,’’ she added, 
“he is not quite as well known, and so he is 
not so popular.” 


“O my friends, there are some spectacles 
that one never forgets!” said a lecturer, after 
giving a graphic description of a terrible acci- 
dent he had witnessed. ‘‘I’d like to know 
where they sells ’em,’’ remarked an old lady 
in the audience, who is always mislaying her 
glasses —Tit-Bits. 


An American clergyman was once hold- 
ing a service near an Indian village camp. 
His belongings were scattered about, and he 
asked the chief if it was safe to leave them 
there while he went to the village to hold a 
service. ‘Yes,’ the chief answered, ‘‘ quite 
safe. There is not a white man within a 
hundred miles!’’—Boston Post. 


A certain politician desired a diplomatic 
appointment. A friend, in surprise, said to 
him, ‘“‘But you don’t even speak the lan- 
guage of the country!” ‘‘Well,” replied 
the determined applicant, “a man isn’t 
nearly so likely to make indiscreet remarks 
if he has to get a lexicon and look up the 
meaning of every word he utters.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Old Mr. Blank, who was the guest of a gay 
grandniece at Newport, had watched her on 
her social round for a month. One day, un- 
expectedly, she said to him, ‘‘ Well, Uncle 
Dan, what do you think of it all?” ‘‘My 
dear,” he said, after a delicate pause, ‘‘I 
am constantly reminded of the sage saying of 
a clever Frenchman, ‘Life would be quite 
bearable if it were not for its pleasures.’ ’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


The class-room of a certain famous pro- 
fessor of Greek at one time in Glasgow Col- 
lege was directly under that of the professor 
of logic, and the energy of the gestures and 
actions of this latter professor caused little 
bits of plaster to fall on the Greek professor’s 
desk. The Greek professor paused in his 
lecture to observe, ‘Prof. *s [naming 
the logic professor] conclusions are bringing 
down my premises.’’— Selected. 


“When I was first married,’”’ says Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer, once pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, ‘‘I had strict ideas about Sunday 
observance. Mrs. Lorimer had a colored 
aunty for cook; and on the first Saturday 
I went into the kitchen and told her I did 
not want any Sunday work, so she could pre- 
pare all meals for that day beforehand. She 
didn’t say one word while I was talking. 
Then she looked up, and, pointing to the door, 
exclaimed, ‘Now look hyar, Marse George, 
you jest go in dar and ’tend to your Chris- 
tianity, and leave me ’tend to mah kitchen!’ 
I went; and, as near as I can remember, she 
had hot dinners Sundays as long as she stayed 
with us.’’—New York Tribune. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. 
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No Odors. 
Clean and sanitary. F AB NY 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. j 1 


C. H. Sreruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“jubILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 4Q cents | ” Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THB SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,’”’ 
*“*THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ent special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schodls, whose testimony as to 
enrichment their services have received through, its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 


fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... .I am look: 
me forward to using the first part of the book in my own 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cerits, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. Johu MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation and New You No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 

Courses. 


General and 
Studies Gitinate, Music: Ant De. 
mestic Science. 
Athletics Grenenee, paige nda 
riding master, swimming, and country excur- 
Ds. 


